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CHAPTER XIX. 


For one brief and thrilling moment did it ap- 
pear as if Chalkers and old Tussle would have 
everything in their own way, but, for once in his 
life, Magnus Est Clarkibus had done a good 
thing. Unseen and unnoticed had he given a 
shrill whistle on entering the building, and it was 
now d by the app of a long array 
of men, who came filing rapidly down a little 
grove on the east bank of the Neck, stationing 
themselves at the door of the mill. Then the 
worthy under whose direction the new-comers 
acted, took occasion to stamp and flourish his 
cane in the most official and commanding way, 
and soon he cried : 

“‘I knew, gentlemen, when I had the honor of 
being here before, that Mr. Caleb Chalkers, the 
prisoner, had some illegal intents and purposes 
in his mind—wherefore, as now clearly appeareth, 
I have been on the watch ever since, and when 
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J place myself on the watch, gentlemen,” and “ Now, gentlemen, I wish all of you who have 
here Mr, Clarkibus drew up ub- | any surgical, anatomical, medical and curibus- 
‘lime importance; “there is no. rogues’) Jener@y skill, to look to these your ; ana 
Captain Trowbridge, close and guard that door, | see what’s the nature of the injuries they have 
as soon as half a dozen of those gentl have | r d.” 





entered the premises. We'll see. O, yes—O, 
yes a 

The order was obeyed. 

From their dreams of gold and slaving were 
Chalkers and old Tussle aroused by this sudden 
manifestation against them, and they started up, 
only to find the door closed and their retreat cut 
off and intercepted by those stern and powerful- 
looking men. 

Things looked dark now for those two men of 
crime. ‘They glanced around like wild beasts at 
bay upon those silent and motionless figures 
ranged about the floor, in such awful witness 
against them. 

“ Well,” finally burst forth Chalkers, “it seems 
that our picnic is not yet at an end!” 

Mr. Clark moved forward to the side of the 
prostrate lovers, where Miss Wheeler was al- 
ready kneeling, and joined her in the investiga- 
tion of their condition. 

“Atany rate, Tussle, let what will come,” 
growled Chalkers, through his closed teeth, “ I’ve 
done the business for them!” 

He pointed to Mr. Ogden and Patty. 

‘Then Mr. Clark did another good thing. Like 
alion he sprang upon Chalkers, and tore the 
bloody knife from his grasp—so quickly that 
all alike marvelled at the feat, both friends and 
foes. 

Chalkers cursed—then checked himself, and 
smiled gloomily : 

“Youcan’t undo what it’s already done,” he 


ne ior do I wish to, you gallows-bird,” cried 
Mr. Clark, turning upon him with unexpected 
fary. “If you had killed those lovers, so young, 
so loving, and so beautiful, I, Magnus Est Clarki- 
bus—even I, despite all the sternness of official 
dignity, should have cried like a whipped school- 
boy, but now—” 

Both Patty and Mr. Ogden, with Miss Wheel- 
er’s assistance, now arose to their feet. 

Chalkers recoiled with a cry of surprise—old 
Tussle with a look of terror. 

“But now, confound you!” finished the con- 
stable, shaking his clenched hand at Chalkers, 
and fairly dancing with joyful excitement, “ neith- 
er of our young friends has received even & 
serious wound !” 

“Eh, what?” gasped Chalkers. “Did the 
darkness cause me to miss my mark in both 
cases ?” 

“Yes, it did.” 

“ Well, then—I say, Tussle, have you a pistol 
ora knife ?” 

“ Both, Cal.,” replied the party addressed, di- 
vining the purpose of that query. 

“Then it isn’t too late to settle their hash for 
them yet—ha, ha 

Already were the weapons in his grasp, but not 
for his triumph—far from it! 

The fact is, Mr. Clark, for the third time, had 

e 8 thing. He had suddenly and rapid- 
oe official baton with such effect, that 
both of the desperadoes lay quivering on the 
floor. 


He picked up the weapons which had fallen 
from the unnerved hand of Chalkers and placed 
them in his pocket. 

“ J think,” he continued, “ that the ball of the 
pistol has passed through the young lady’s right 
arm, below the elbow, inflicting a flesh wound, 
and that the knife has gone through the side of 
the young gentleman, just under the skin. Look 
carefully, gentlemen, and let me know the worst. 
Ah, here’s Captain Trowbridge, with a lantern 
he has found on the shelf, yonder. This light 
will enable us to see how the case stands. Let us 
know what it is, Mr. Hunter, while the rest of 
us look after these desperadoes—and the gold.” 

He turned his eyes upon Chalkers and old 
Tussle, both of whom were now rising up into a 
sitting posture, but holding their heads down, 
and looking as if thoroughly subdued. 

“I thought I should tame you,” said Mr. 
Clark, with a little exhibition of pride. “And 
now—whose gold and silver is this, and where 
did it come from? What a vast pile! and how 
nice it does look, to be sure !” 

Most of those present considered the words of 
the constable as a sort of an invitation to gaze 
more leisurely upon the money, which had al- 
ready drawn from most of them many a furtive 
glance. They accordingly clustered around it, 
some of them even picking up a piece or two and 
turning it over and over in their hands. 

Mr. Clark soon gave utterance to a sigh, while 
the friends of Patty and her lover finished dress- 
ing their wounds. 

“It is the price of blood!” said the man of law, 
still regarding the gold, “and was the price of 
crime! Perhaps for this pile of senseless lucre, 
which even his body never enjoyed, the old man 
Spencer bartered away his immortal soul !” 

This sentiment was another good thing, on the 
part of the constable, but the interest his hearers 
took in the subject rendered them too oblivious 
of the desperate men beside them. 

In that very moment even, Chalkers had ut- 
tered one thrilling word, in a low whisper, to his 
companion : 

“ The trap!” 

Old Tussle looked puzzled. Knowing nothing 
about the hole in the floor, he did not compre- 
hend the latent meaning of that low whisper, and 
the accompanying gesture. 

“It’s only a swim!” added Chalkers. “ Hush! 
only look here !” 

He laid his hand upon the ring by which that 
loose piece in the floor was raised. 

“ When I raise it,” he: whispered, “take one 
of the dashed women and dive through! I'll 
take the other and follow. Be ready!” 

And then old Tussle saw it all! as was evi- 
dent from his trembling eagerness of manner, 
and the vivid flash of his eyes. 

“ Now!” hissed Chalkers. “ To the brig !” 

Like the descent of a vulture was the move- 
ment of old Tussle towards Nellie, at the same 
instant that his partner in crime tore up the trap. 
Then, as the rippling of the water came up to 
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a sullen plunge. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Chalkers, as he dashed at 
Patty. ‘So we go, my darling!” 

A giant effort, a furious sweep of that brawny 
arm, and then, with Patty shrieking in horror, 
but clasped as in a vice to his bosom, did Chalk- 
ers also vanish through the trap, and his loud 
splash came up from the waters below. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“God save us!” cried Mr. Clark, seeing all 
his plans thus seemingly swept away in an in- 
stant. “In the name of the law—” 

A loud cry from Tussle, and a terrible com- 
motion in the water, a strange dashing and lash- 
ing and stirring of its depths, now fell upon the 
ears of all that fearfully excited group, as they 
peered. down into that watery abyss. Then they 
heard the voice of Tussle, as he shrieked, evi- 
dently in a mortal agony of fear : 

“V’d forgotten those black rascals, till I saw 
their flashing fins! Back—back, Chalkers! We 
are lost!” 

An incubus of horror rested for an instant 
upon one and all. 

Then was heard a wild yell from Chalkers, as 
he splurged and dashed in the water, and it was 
repeated by those above him, and echoed and re- 
echoed far up among the rafters of the Gulf 
Mill! And that terrible cry soon grew into the 
sharp and horrified exclamation: 

“ The sharks—the sharks !” 


—— 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tue man who could march up unflinchingly 
to a cannon’s mouth will shrink from an en- 
counter with a monster of the deep or a beast of 
prey—so great is our natural horror to the man- 
gling and laceration of the human form. Even 
when death has dered that form i ible to 
pain, we would not see its entity violated, nor 
could we utter such an inhuman sentiment of our 
own worst enemy, as that his limbs might be torn 
asunder and consumed, even after death, by a 
shark or a lion. 

It was this sentiment, common to all men ex- 
cept cannibals (who are not men at all) that 
made those friends and neighbors all recoil for a 
moment from that trap in the floor, as the start- 
ling announcement we have recorded came to 
their ears. 

In that moment, however, there was one who 
had no thoughts of peril—our hero ; and in that 
brief moment he had plunged into the water. 

“ Bravo!” cried Bob Stiles, by whom he was 
instantly followed. 

“ That’s the idea,” said Mr. Clarkibus. “ Such 
a general precipitation of heavy corporosities into 





departure of those disagreeable marine monsters ! 
In the name of the law—I'm going in myself!” 
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“Go it,” cried Captain Trowbridge. “I 


never have shown the white feather, in an: 
min 


air, Boo on wo-weucen ora 

now,” and down went his portly form, whopping 
over and over, and coming down upon the water 
flat-wise, with a concussion which might have 
been heard a quarter of a mile. “ W-as.osh !” 
and he blew out a torrent of water from his 
mouth and each nostril: “‘ Where’s the shark ?” 

That was now the question of all, especially of 
our hero and Bob Stiles, who had secured the 
two women, both Chalkers and old Tussle hav- 
ing relinquished each his captive as soon as the 
presence of the sharks was made known. 

And herein, in this natural movement, one so 
especially suited to a villain and coward, had 
been ordained their peril. For the sharks, after 
snapping once or twice at the dresses and petti- 
coats of Patty, had become suspicious, if not 
frightened, and had withdrawn a little to take au 
observation of the singular objects before them, 
hardly caring to bite at such unsavory morsels. 

“T don’t think we had better go in,” remarked 
one of the two or three individuals who had re- 
frained from entering the wate@ “The fact is, 
Norton, I am troubled with a slight cold. The 
rheumatiz has got quite a hold of me, this season, 
and I am afraid I shall be laid up with it all 
summer. That old wound, from the bullet I 
received in the war, has not yet got over troubling 
me, and the doctor says he does not think that 
it ever will. Ihave always been told, too, that 
a sudden plunge in the water is provocative of 
apoplexy, and I am certain that it is sure to 
bring on the ague. Everybody agrees that 
bathing is not good for any one till June, and it’s 
now only the thirtieth of May. Besides, to a 
man who like me is troubled with deafness and 
the ear-ache, there can be nothing worse than the 
pressure of water upon those delicate organs. 
What I might do, inan urgent case, if there was 
a little good brandy at hand, to be taken imme- 
diately before and after exposure, I can’t exactly 
say, but a man somewhat advanced in years, as 
Iam, would certainly catch his death by such 
usage. As regards chilblains and sore-throat—” 

Tub, who had sprung up out of the water, 
clinging to the side of the trap, had listened with 
irrepressible disgust to this speech, just as long 
as he could endure the affliction, and he now cut 
it short by taking the speaker’s feet out from 
under him, and pulling him with a heavy s-w-u-g- 
like sound, down into the water, at the same time 
yelling “shark!” as loud as he could, and kick- 
ing and splashing in the water in an alarming 
way. 

The gentleman of many ills instantly gasped 
like a chicken with the pips, and went down out 
of sight, seeming as helpless as aninfant. This 
proceeding frightened Tub, who lost no time in 





| drawing him up, and in giving a hold of him to 
the original element will speedily accelerate the | 


and, splash! went the body of the excited J. P. | 


through the trap. 

“There’s sound sense in that observation,” 
said honest John Welch. “ Sharks are afraid 
of a mixed affair, and so, here goes,” and his 
splash! next followed, i diately ded by 
that of T: 





Mr. Norton, with whose aid he was soon drawn 
on to the floor above—prostrate, however, as he 
continued to assert that one leg was yone, that 
he was drowned, and that he would be grateful 
to said Norton if he would instantly send for his 
(the ill man’s) wife and little ones, to receive his 
last blessing. 

As we were about to say, when Chalkers and 
old Tussle deserted the ladies, and struck swiftly 
out for the brig, the sharks perceived in them a 





source of gustatory delight, with which they 
were more acquainted than with petticoats. They 
accordingly darted out to avail themselves of the 
coveted morsels, and not a person of those who 
had plunged into the water with our hero but 
was aware of the fact. Indeed, even the two 
most concerned were soon made aware of the 
presence of their foe—Chalkers by a snap which 
ripped open one boot, and Tussle by a deep, 
raking scratch on his arm. 

“Tt wont do!” said Chalkers: “ We never 
can make the brig. To the shore!” 

They essayed to make their way there—fiercely 
fighting the sharks; while our hero and his com- 
panions, including the ladies, were soon drawn 
up, Bob Stiles and Tub having gone into this 
labor with the will the danger demanded. 

“ Thank God!” exclaimed Mr. Ogden, again 
and again clasping Patty to his heart. 

“And now,” said Bob Stiles, “just see what 
ails Miss Nellie. She writhed once in an awful 
way, jest once, and I didn’t know but the 
shark—” 

“My God!” cried Captain Trowbridge, who 
had received her in his arms. ‘She’s been 
bitten |” 

Such was the fact. 

“Her dress did not sink around her, and the 
large artery of her right leg has been severed, 
and the limb horribly mangled,” added the 
captain. 

And yet she made no cry! so fearful had she 
been lest the attraction of attention to herself 
might be fatal to those she loved. Patty and 
Mr. Ogden were immediately at her side, and 
the latter cried, as he received her form from 
Captain Trowbridge : 

“ Fly, captain, fly for a doctor!” 

“ There’s none this side of the village,” was 
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and shaking her head. “It would be of no = 

“Don’t say that, Miss Nellie,” said honest 
John Welch, with tears in his eyes. “ As your 
nearest neighbor I must go for Doctor Bronson.” 

“Nay, nay! I shall be dead in a few mo- 
ments, and do not wish you to take such an un- 
necessary trouble.” 

“Buat—” 

“ Please not—I know that he would not see 
me alive. If you love me do asI desire. Tis 
my last request.” 

Patty had thrown herself beside her friend, 
and was weeping as if her heart would break. 

“Nay, Patty, darling, do not give way to this 
grief. I did not expect such a death as this—one 
from violence—but it is well. Better, if blood 
must be shed, that the destroyer should be an 
irresponsible brute and not a conscious man !” 

“And yeta man was the cause. If Tussle 
had not plunged in with you—” 

“Then something else.” And she pressed 
Patty’s hand, and clasped it to her breast. 

* And so,” said Mr. Clark, “ just as everything 
was finishing up in a good way, those wretches, 
with their hole in the floor, must murder us all ! 
How nicely, but for that, would we have hanged 
Cualkers and Tussle, in the name of the law, as 
the villains—married Lord What’s-His-Name and 
Patty as the heroines—made Nellie live with 
them as the young bride’s friend and companion 
—and so had everything as pleasant and agree- 
able to our feelings as a novel or # play!” 

Miss Wheeler raised herself up, and looked 
upon the constable with a faint smile. 

“O, Miss Wheeler, don’t look at me in that 
angelic and sisterly sort of way—don’t, I can’t 
stand it! You know you've refused me twenty 
or thirty times, and I’ll do your virtues and 
charms the justice of saying so before all these 
witnesses. You are an angel, and must not look 
so gently at me—I beg of you, in the name of 
the law—” And Mr. Clarkibus so far forgot 
that he was a great correctional tribunal as to 
shed tears. 

“You were remarking, Mr. Clark,” said 
Nellie, ‘‘ how pleasant it would have been for this 
fatal accident not to have occurred. But though 
novelists and poets would have disposed of 
events in the way you suggest, such is not al- 
ways the ordination of God. Here, in this 
world, virtue and goodness are not always re- 
warded, nor is crime always punished. The 
destinies of none of us are meted out in that 
way. Indeed, it is evident to me, that those 
who are the best and the purest do not receive 
the blessings of time and of sense, and the reason 
may be this—that our Heavenly Father knows 
earth’s gifts are not good enough to reward 
them. To bear, therefore, is the one great phi- 
loscphy of life—not those burdens a soul can 
bring upon itself, ! ut whatever in the providence 
of God may be its portion, after doing all for it- 
se'f that it can.” 

“ That is true—I admit it.” 

“ There is a lesson, then, my friends, to you in 
this sad event. It is that earthly honors and 
picasures are not the reward of the goodness 
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with which your lives may bloom. Be good, be 
holy, be loving—yet this world shall reward you 
not. Here the cross—tereafter the crown! I 
see you are weeping—but only think, for every 
tear shed over the death-bed of a righteous man 
or woman, there are # hundred smiles in the 
glad mansions of heaven! And if the natural 
eyes must weep at separation, let those of the 
soul pierce the gloom of the dark valley, and 
perceive the glories and joys which shall there 
overflow the measure of our bliss!” 

“ Would that they could,” said Mr. Clark, 

“If they cannot, it is because their union 
has not been quickened by that light which has 
conquered the grave. The soul is not securely 
moored, even in time, unless it has cast its best 
anchor in the great port of the Invisible and 
Eternal!” 





CHAPTER XXI. 

Aut this while had honest John Welch and 
Captain Trowbridge been doing their best to 
staunch the blood, and bandage the wounded 
limb, but without a hope of being rewarded for 
the task with the sufferer’s life. The artery had 
been so torn, that it could not be taken up and 
joined, as they at first in their ignorance of medi- 
cal matters supposed they coulddo. The leg 
besides had been so lacerated, and the loss of 
blood so great, that her natural fragility had not 
been proof against ber severe injuries, and al- 
ready by her failing powers and the paleness of 
her features, did those around perceive that her 
earthly ts were bered 

There was now another silence in the Gulf 
Mill—that which reposes the grand and solemn 
things of the soul—that which links the passing 
minute with eternal years! It was that silence 
in which we strickenly wait the lifting of the 
death-angel’s wings from our human heart. For 
though the eye or faith may see the better things 
of the world to which our friends are going, even 
these earthly ties may be too strong to be broken 
without a pang! 

Mr. Clark suddenly broke out, as the only 
method just then suggested of venting his grief: 

“ This mill has been fatal to the woman whom 
of all others I most respect, and it has been a 
nuisance to me. Let it be ac-ursed forevermore ! 
It was conceived in crime and erected in iniquity, 
and shall never come to any good—never !” 

“Nay, do not be so vindictive against the mere 
place. What the spot of my deliverance? It 
is enough that I am free !” 

“ Well then, we shali hang that wretch Chalk- 
ers, and also Tussle—in the name of the law— 
as sure as I am an arm of the Commonwealth !” 

Loud cries were now heard from Chalkers and 





reached the shore, while « furious splashing in 

the water showed that they were still struggling 

with the sharks. 

“There they are,” said Mr. Clark, “ and if 
the sharks don’t devour them, J will!” 

Even Nellie smiled at the honest fierceness 
with which this declaration was uttered. 

_ now, Patty,” said ee oe ee 
lightness of youth are thine. Love throws a 
charm over its dear objects, and has now made 
all your face look as radiant as adream! But 
let not the light we receive here—that little part of 
the great light we know not—O let it not blind 
you, nor be a dazzling destruction on your way. 
Let it not chain you to the shrines at the tem- 
ples which are built on decay, but let it woo you 
to the home where I am going. The spring-time 
and the harvest will come and go, the sun rise 
and set, the moon throw its silvery light over 
the world, and all this is yours—but how long ? 
As ye know not when the summons may come, 
let it find you ready. This is the condition 
of the inheritance—the seal of the promise. 
For me, from this hour forth, beloved—yes, I 
am atrest. For me no more sorrow, no more 
clouds and darkness, but a strong wing sweeping 
upwards through light to its home—a glad sun- 
shine—angelic smiles, that loved and loving pres- 
ence. O, the ineffable joy of that freedom which 
consecrates us evermore rejoicing worshippers in 
God’s own everlasting temples !’’ 

“ Nellie, darling, I cannot—” 

“Hush, my gentle one! Lean upon this 
strong arm, which I feel trembling here against 
my side. Here is the hand that will sustain 
thee, till the stronger Hand shall reach down to 
fold thee lovingly to thy Father’s breast? Shall 
it not, dear James ?” 

“Yes, yes, ever and always. All I am, or 
ever can be—I am Mary’s now and evermore !”” 

“May the blessing of Heaven be upon your 
union. Look!’ And she clasped her hands 
together on her breast, while an angelic smile 
covered all her face—“ how now is the light 
beaming on my path, and how now are the 
calm treasures of peace and of hope all throned 
on coming blesseduess, thrown over and around 
my soul!” 

“She is dying,” said honest John Welch, wip- 
ing the tears from his eyes. “ And it kills me 
to see her thus suffering—thus passing away, 
though she speaks like a blessed angel, as she is, 
and I know all she says to be gospel truth !” 

“Let my death remind you all that we are 
passing away. In youth’s freshness, when your 
way is all brightness and promise, and the evil 
years have not yet come, ye will be tempt-d, al- 
most enticed to enshrine the pleasures of the 
world, as if they were your glory and portion 
forever. But doit not. Use that which God 
has given—but use it asa sacred trust, within 
which are the seeds of a greater gift, if ye will 
but unfold them by doing his will. Let my 
death teach any of you, my dear friends, how 
to get one step nearer to the only and sole conso- 
lation of such an hour as this, and I shall not 
have been a broken branch, nor a withered tree.” 

“ Almost gone,” whispered Captain Trow- 
bridge, “as you can see by her face. I never 
paid much attention to religion, but, neighbor, 
there is a time coming when we must all pass 
through this trial, and a time when something 










more than mere flesh and blood must sustain us. 
Can you—can any one pray that this scene may 
be to usan alphabet by which we will acquire 


Seeing all those sorrowful eyes revert to him, 
Mr. Ogden took Nellie’s hand between his hands 
and addressed a fervent prayer to Heaven. There 
was not a dry eye in that assembly, as all un- 
covered their heads and joined him in soulful 
responses; and calm and serene was the look of 
satisfaction which mantled Nellie’s features. 

“Flesh is weak,” finished our hero, “and 
reason faileth! Coming is the darkness which 
no earthly eye has traversed, and how shall we 
pass it without Thee? Near is the hour when 
love alone can be our portion, and that, in the 
one great trunk from which cometh all its life 
and beauty, whatever the branches, must be 
founded on Thee! So teach us to orger our 
ways, that our dying shall be as the return of 
weary children to the bosom of their friends. So 
aid us, that when we finally sleep to all the little 
sorrows and trembling joys which are now ours, 
we shall awaken to the blessedness which is in 
heaven. And Thine be the glory forever and 
ever. Amen.” 

“ Peace,” murmured the dying woman, “ now 
all is peace!” 

The faint utterance brought all those sorrow- 
ful ones close around her, for they felt that she 
was near her end. ? 

“ My blessing be with you all, now and ever, 
as may that of our great Ruler and Judge. My 
last earthly wish is that I may be buried, Patty, 
beside Aim, and that you and James shall be 
united in marriage at the Clitf Cottage, which is 
now yours. And if the spirits of the redeemed 
can look down upon the loved ones left upon 
earth, rest assured that mine shall not be far 
from you and your husband-lover, in the hour 
when you shall be thus holily made one.” 

The dying woman gave no further signs of 
life, save by a slight movement of her head, 
which the weeping Patty now held tenderly be- 
tween her hands. The deathly pallor of her 
countenance had all along been growing more 
and more perceptible, and the gazers realized that 
such strong minds render their service to the 
last moment, then lose their office forever. The 
maiden bent down her head, affectionately press- 

ing her lips to that pale cheek and brow, and look- 
ing a sorrow too deep for éxpression in words. 
Another interval of anxious silence, and then 
with a long-drawn sigh of anguish and a sad 
burst of uncontrollable sorrow, she relinquished 
her hold upon that slight form, tenderly giving 
it back to her lover, and gazéd imploringly up- 
wards at the stars, so serenely keeping their 
vigils above her, while her fragile form shook 
with emotion. She knew that she had looked 
upon the face of the dead. That death-watch 
was up! 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Ax instant after the soul of Miss Wheeler 
thus passed away, there arose a lurid flame from 
the cabin, attracting the attention of honest 
John Welch and some of his companions, who 
had moved to the door of the mill. 

“Tt is on fire,” cried Captain Trowbridge. 
“Let og, $e8 to the body—to extinenishing the 
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He, with several of the group instantly started 
up the path, Tub’s man of many ills exclaiming : 

“ At any rate, if the cottage is afire, we shall 
have a chance to dry our clothes !” 

But ere the cabin was reached, a horrible 
figure came reeling and tottering forth, giving 
utterance to low moans and incoherent exclama- 
tions. This figure looked like a bowed and bent 
man, half-naked, with face and garments drenched 
in blood, and on the whole, presenting a most 
repulsive spectacle to the eye, and one which 
caused even those hardy men to recoil from its 
path in horror. 

“A ghost! The ghost of the old man!” 
cried the man of many ills. And he retreated 
shorewards, till his flight was cut off by the 
river. 

Without a conscious look towards any member 
of that group, did that fearful apparition take its 
way towards the mill, reeling like a drunken 
man, but still making rapid progress, and it was 
soon at the entrance. 

“ As sure as I live,” cried our hero, “ it is the 
old man Spencer !”” 

It was true! Into the mill, reeling forward, 
his hands clutching in the air—in, without a look 
at those beside and around him, advancing till 
he was beside the gold there scattered on the 
floor, and then with a wild cry, threw out his 
arms embracingly, and fell forward upon it. 

“My gold!” he cried, his every look and ac- 
cent showing that death was drawing close to 


the cottage, and among them one that looked 
like the victim of his greed. It was then that 
Chalkers had started up the beach, and followed 
that dyigg old man into the mill. And when 
that miserly man died upon his ill-gotten treasure, 
at the very moment even, when those around 
saw that he was dead, they perceived Chalkers, 
still uttering hoarse cries, coming in at the door. 
An awfal sight was that which he presented ! 
The last tides of his life-blood were oozing out 
from half a dozen fatal wounds. In fact, the 
sharks had torn him nearly to pieces, thus pick- 
ing at him at every inch of his retreat, and his 
deathly paleness, in contrast with his gleaming 
eyes—his whole appearance so awful that none 
of those who gazed upon him could do so with- 
out a shudder. 

“Here he is—the old villain!” came in a 
hoarse whisper from his lips, as he tottered for- 
ward and spurned the dead body of Spencer. 
“ My old companion—ha, ha! Gone to nothing- 
ness, even as I am going. And yet what if 
there should be an hepeafter? Ah, these pains— 
and these greater terrors of that something 
within. Away, demons! Back, you black 
devils! You have torn and mangled me enough ! 
Look! is that gold—that something here before 
me ?—or, no, no, it is fire—see the smoke ascend- 
ing! Here we are, Spencer—two good friends, 
all going together! Yes, there must be one 
other meeting for you and me, Spencer—two 
such worthies—we shall meet in perdition !”” 

The words were concluded with a last fretizied 
and despairing cry, and Chalkers fell forward 
upon his face, close beside the corpse of Spencer. 
It was sometime before any of the horrified 
spectators took heart to advance to him, and 
they then saw that he was dead! 

Without the milla few deep purple stains on 
the water, close in by the piles, blending with 
the shadows on the surface—these attested the 
fate of Old Tussle. 


We shall not speak of the titles and riches’ 


Patty acquired in her, own right, nor even of 
those she received from her noble husband. ‘Phe 
reader knows that there was a marriage, and we 
need only say that it was blessed. As Lord and 
Lady Montague, among the great and good, did 
our hero and heroine move long and usefully— 
never forgetting their lost one, whose grave was 
the shrine of their Westward pilgrimage for 
many atime. With the money which had be- 
longed to the Spencers, had Montague founded 
a charity school in London, which endures to 
this day. The brig did not go slaving, but was 
engaged in honest commerce by Captain 
Trowbridge. As to the minor personages of our 
story, they fulfilled each the measure of his days, 
some bad, some good, some indifferent—but none 
we hope, so as to leave’ their earthly pilgrimage 
a blank, and utterly vain. 

A touch—and our semblapce of the life once 
existing on these shores is gone—we trust not to 
wholly perish, as th it had not been. The 
sharks have gone furt lown the Gulf, for the 
channel has shoaled, tely vessels no longer 
pass in and out by th gill. he farmer gets 
thio grist elsew 3 thy “water-wheels ‘ho longer 
revolve busily and cheerily as of yore, but rest 
rotting on their bearings, and the dark shadows 
lie clustered all this summer day up under the 
roof, save where the crumbled shingles permit 
the sunlight to stream ia. And thus at this day 
and hour, there is silence in and around the old 
Gulf Mill. 

And we, too, here rest. Yet, if our words 
are here left to silence, we would hope that they 
are not lost. We would feel that the good 
thoughts ennobled, and evil ones destroyed, will 
alike attest our transit across the reader’s atten- 
tion, if not all in sunlight and beeuty, at least 
all in Jove. And if in any of those great hearts 
which have laughed with us and wept with us, 
there should be a sense of indebtedness to us 
for some holy prompting, we shall be glad to 
know hereafter—there, where all the blessedness 
which pure souls confer on another, is given back 
to them, and whither all our steps are inevitably 
tending—that it was a good seed, fitly planted in 
in consecrated ground. 

THE END. 





A ROYAL ADVENTURE. 

Here is an incident which occurred in Charles 
the Second’s escape from England after the 
battle of Worcester. While staying at the little 
inn at Charmouth, the ostler, who had been a 
Roundhead soldier, and had narrowly watched 
the visitors, expressed to the hostess his mistress, 
that he suspected one of her guests to be the 
king, upon which she sharply rebuked him for 
his insulence. But the man was not to be 
pacified, and went to one Westley, the parson, to 





his heart. ‘“ All mine—all mine! Back ay 
from me! Youshall not touch a dollar! Don’t 
you know that it is wicked to rob me? Back, I 
tell you. Yellow—glittering—all mine—all—all 
mine !”” 

His head sank forward and he was silent. 
Captain Trowbridge moved forward and raised 
the head a little, then laid it softly down, looking 
around with a horrified look. The very manner 
in which he held up his hands told his compan- 
ions that the old man was dead. 

And now, as they all stood thus spell-bound, 
there was another wild cry just without the door, 
which they knew proceeded from Chalkers. All 
along had they received some intimations of that 
desperate struggle which had been going on in 
the water, and would have offered some assist- 
ance, had they not been so deeply engaged by 
the situation of Nellie. All had realized that 
the sharks were solely intent upon those two 
men out in the clear water, from the moment 
they deserted the women and struck out from 
the mill. Hemming them in, surrounding them, 
darting here and there, first one side of them and 
then the other, snapping at their legs and arms, 
and touching them with their cold and slimy 
bodies every instant, had these ferocious monsters 
almost prevented all progress on the part of the 
doomed men towards the beach north of the 
mill, where they sought to land. 

Just exactly at what time and where Chalkers 
gained the beach he did not know, but when 
after along and awful struggle, he finally stood 
up in the shallow water near the shore and 
looked around, he saw nothing of Old Tussle, 





the one wisdom which we all need t” 


—nothing but some men between the mill and 





¢ ate the idea he entertained. He was, 
however, nut able to obtain an interview with the 
village pastor, he being engaged at the time in 
prayer with his family. On his return, Lord 
Wiimot’s horse wanting a shoe, the ostler took 
him to Hammett, the blacksmith, who, on in- 
specting the remaining shoes, observed: “ This 
horse hath but three shoes on, and they were set 
in three several counties, and one of them in 
Worcestershire ;”—which remark confirmed the 
ostler in his former opinion. Lord Wilmot’s 
horse having been shod, Charles set out, as we 
have seen, for Bridport. Soon after his depar- 
ture, the ostler went again to the parson, who 
hastened to the inn, and said to the loyal hostess, 
‘“Why, how now, Margaret, you are a maid of 
honor.” “What mean you by that, Mr. Parson ?” 
returned she; to which he rejoined: “ Why, 
Charles Stuart lay last night at your house, and 
kissed you at his departure; so that now you 
cannot but be a maid of honor.” Mine hostess 
then became very angry, and told him he was 
“a scurvy-conditioned man, to go about and 
bring her and her house into trouble; but,” 
added she, “if I thought it was the king, as you 
say it was, I would think the better of my lips all 
the days of my life; so, Mr. Parson, get you out 
of my house, or L’li get those shall kick you 
out !”—Cuptuin Clayton's Charles the Second, 
Bigs aie ae anaes 
ORIENTAL CARPETS. 

Those which are known here as Turkish and 
Persian carpets, are woven by hand, mostly by 
poor peasant women; the loom is the simplest 
and rudestthat can be imagined. The carpet is 
woven the whole size it is intended to be, and 
the raised part or pile is formed by knitting in 
tufts of tine, soft woolen yarn, a row of tufts be- 
ing fastened to the warp between each throwing 
of the shuttle. The Persian women fill up the 
time with working at their carpet-looms, taste- 
fully forming the pattern as they proceed from 
designs of their own, which are generally gay 
mosaics, where the colors are beautifully blended. 
—All About It. 





[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 
ABOUT MATRIMONY. 


From marked passages in our reading, we have lately 
given in the “ Flag”’ scraps of thought upon certain 
subjects, from rarious authors, bringing to bear upon 
the theme the force of many different minds. Herein 
we append hing about Matrimony : 


He that takes a wife, takes care.—Franklin. 

Never marry but for love; but see that thou 
lovest what is lovely. — William Penn. 

Men are April when they woo, December when 
they wed.—Shakspeare. 





No man can either live piously, or die right- 
eously without a wife.—Richter. 

Marriage is a feast where the grace is sometimes 
better than the dinner.— Colton. 

There are good marriages, but there are no 
delightful ones.—Rochefoucauld. 

To be a manin a true sense, is in the first place, 
and above all things, to have a wife.— Michelet. 

The bloom or blight of all men’s happiness.— 
Byron. 

Go down the ladder when thou marriest a wife ; 
go up when thou choosest a friend.—Hebrew 
Proverb. 

The reason why so few marriages are happy, 
is because young ladies spend their time in mak- 
ing nets, notin making cages /—Swi/t. 

Of all actions of a man’s life, his marriage 
does least concern other people, yet of all actions 
of our life, ’tis most meddled with by other 
people.— Selden. 

Marriage is the best state for man in general ; 
and every man is a worse man in proportion as he 
is unfit for the married state.—Johnson. 

Itis to be feared that those who marry where 
they do not love, will love where they do not 
marry. Fuller. 

In the career of female fame, there are few 
prizes to be obtained which can vie with the 
obscure state of a beloved wife or a happy mother. 
—VJane Porter. 

Marriage is a desperate thing: the frogs in 
4Esop were extremely wise; they had a great 
mind to some water, but they would not leap into 
the well, because they could not get out again.— 
Selden. . 

All the molestations of marriage are abun- 
dantly recompensed with other comforts which 
God bestoweth on them who make a wise choice 
of a wife.—Fuller. 


Marriage is a matter of more worth than to be 
dealt in by attorneyship. For what is wedlock 
forced, but a hell, an age of discord and continual 
strife? whereas the contrary bringeth forth bliss, 
and is a pattern of celestial peace —Shakspeare. 





CURIOUS LEGAL QUIBBLES. 

A lady was coming out of the Opera House, 
when a thief hed at her di d ear-ring, 
and tore it completely from her ear, causing it to 
bleed. Upon her return home, she found 
the ring lying in the tresses of her hair. The 
man was tried for stealing this ring, and be- 
ing found guil by the jugy, the opimon ,of the 
judges was taken whe this could con- 
sidered a sufficient taking ; the opinion of the 
judges was afterwards delivered, in which they 
held that the ring had been entirely removed 
from the lady’s ear, and was wholly in the 
possession of the prisoner, although But for an 
instant of time, when he lost it in her hair, 
taking was complete. So, where a thief led a 
horse from one part of a field to another intend- 
ing to steal it, but was apprehended before he 
could get the horse out of the field, it was de- 
cided the taking was complete. In all these 
cases you will have noticed that the principle 
upon which they were decided is, that the prop- 
erty must be completely severed from the pos- 
session of the owner, and entirely within the pos- 
session of the taker, no matter, in each case, for 
how short a period of time. ‘I'wo or three cases 
show what is not a sufficient taking. One Wil- 
kinson put his hand into the pocket of another, 
seized his purse, and actually succeeded in taking 
it out of his pocket. However, the purse being 
tied by a piece of string to a bunch of keys which 
still remained in the person’s pocket, the thief 
was unable to complete his object, and was ar- 
rested and tried tor stealing the purse; but it 
wus held that as the purse was still attached to 
the pocket of the owner by the string and keys, 
it was still in his possession and the prisoner en- 
titled to be acquitted. So, where a thief went 
into a shop, tuok up some goods intending to 
steal them, but before he had removed thers far 
from the spot on which they lay, discovered they 
were tied to the counter by a cord; upon being 
tried for stealing, it was held that the property 
never was either completely severed trom the 
possession of the owner, nor completely in the 
prisoner’s possession, and he was acanitted.— Hee, 








PAINTING ON GLASS. 


Take glass that is perfectly clear—window 
glass will answer—clean it thoroughly, then var- 
nish it, taking care to have it perfectly smooth; 
place it where it will be entirely free from dust, 
tet it stand over night: then take your engraving, 
lay itin clear water until ic is wet through (say 
10 or 16 minutes), then lay it upon a newspaper 
that the moisture may dry from the surface, and 
still keep the other side damp. Imuiediately 
varnish your glass the second time, then place 
your engraving on it, pressing ii down firmly, so 
as to exclude every particle of air; next rub the 
paper from the back, uutil it is of uniform thick- 
ness—so thin that you can see through it, then 
varnish it the third time, and let it dry. By this 
art you will be enabled to take off the following : 
—Colored or plain engravings, Phowgraphs, 
Lithographs, Water Colors, Crayons, Steel Plates, 
Newspaper Cuts, Mezzotinto, Pencil, Writing, 
Show Cards, Lubels, or in fact anything on pa- 
per. ‘The materials used are two ounces Balsam 
of Fir to one ounce of Spirits of Turpentine ; ap- 
ply with a camel's hair brash.—Journal, : 

+a] 


VARIATIONS OF THE SEASONS. 


Rey. Mr. Burnap, of Baltimore, presented a 
paper to the Scienutic Convention, in which he 
showed the great variations in particular seasons. 
‘The causes of variation were the inclination of 
the sun to the ecliptic; the conformation of con- 
tinents; the ocean currents ; the currents of air ; 
the formation of clouds. The most probable 
cause is the inflaence of the moon, changing the 
motion of the water in the ocean twice a day 
and affecting also the atmosphere, which, being 
a ponderable body like water, must move 4 
tidal swells. Electricity was another cause. 
The sun also was a force making itself felt in the 
Variations. In conclusion he said that the wisest 
observer will find it unsafe to risk his reputation 
on definite predictions. He will find himself 
embarrassed and misled by his own rules, and 
pe ape pe > sa multiply upon him so fast as 

nally to annihilate t! —s, \ 
Aad hem altogether.—Springsield 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
GETTING UNDERWAY. 


BY @. 4. P. 


[Most of the following lines are the verbatim orders given 
in performing this evolution on board « ship-of-war.) 


Up, up with the anchor! Why need we delay? 

The breezes blow fair—let ts sail while we may! 

What though from our friends and our true-love we're 
torn !— 

Why, the sooner we sail, Inds, we'll sooner return. 


Heave! up with the anchor! hurra, boys, hurra! 
Never let backward thoughts spoil the work of a tar; 
We are leaving our homes now—behave we like men 
Till our sails fill returning—we ‘li think of friends then. 


Heave! up with the anchor! we 're now short astay ; 

Stand well to your bars, lads! break ground—we 're 
aweigh! 

Now up with the anchor!—up, up to the bow! 

And then we'll make sail, as we sailors know how. 


There! pawl to the capstan! unship all the bars! 

Pay her off with the jib!—Hoist our proud stripes and 
stars! 

Hook the cat!—walk away !—high enough—quick, belay! 

To the fish! and it's well with the fish! hear them say. 


All hands up, loose sail! next, our boatswain’s hoarse 
call, 

Keep down till you ’re ordered! then, up and let fall! 

Fly, topmen, aloft! in the chains, lower yard men! 

Tumble up, and keep in till you ’re all ordered out, then. 


Lay out! loose! let fall! sheet home! hoist away! 
Lay in, and lay down to the balliards! belay! 

Loose top-gullant sails next, then the royals anfurl, 
Ah! see from our bow how the white waves we hurl! 


Man the fore and main tacks! haul aboard! aft the sheets! 
The land on our lee in blue distance retreats. 

All sail has been made, and the shoals all are cleared, 
O'er the broad open sea with a free wind we ‘re steered. 


Quick the mainsail haul up! heave the topsail aback! 
Let our pilot depart—and our farewells take back. 
Fill away! pipe down! now the starboard watch set! 
Our departure is taken—the ocean we ‘ve met. 


The land ’s lost to sight—hurra, boys, hurra! 

Now the duty is done, each true-hearted tar 

With thoughts of his far distant home will be won, 
As in the broad ocean our ship dashes on. 


In calm or in storm, be the winds foul or fair, 

In ourfmost cherished thoughts will our friends largely 
share; 

For whatever inducement has led us to roam, 

Still the magnet of feeling is always at home. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
NELLY HALE: 
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MY FIRST LOVE EPISODE. 





Tue afternoon was almost gone when I re- 
turned home, heated and tired by my long walk, 
but withal well satisfied with the result of my 
expedition, for my hands were loaded with 

lum bi and , the first of the 





season. 

My father stood upon the doorstep as I ap- 
proached, and though I would willingly have 
entered with my spoils unobserved by any one, 
he saw me before I was aware of his presence. 

“Ah, Frank,” said he, “ who’s the nosegay 
for?” 

“For myself,” answered I, rather confused, 
and painfully conscious of a rush of blood to 
my face. 

“ Humph, I suppose so,” said my father, with 
@ quizzical smile. “ Well, you had better put 
them into water and keep them fresh as long as 
youcan. They will look very well in the sitting- 
room.” 

“Perhaps they will, if they ever get into the 
sitting-room,” thought I, as I passed, and entered 
the house without replying to his observation. 

I made directly for the stairs, and with all 
possible expedition was ascending to my own 
little room, when as ill lack would have it, my 
aunt suddenly appeared upon the upper land- 
ing, and espying the flswers, stopped my further 
progress for the purpose of admiring them. 

“Why, Frank, what beautiful columbines,” 
exclaimed she, ‘‘and so early, too; where did 
you get them? Bring them this way, child,” she 
continued, turning towards her own chamber, 
“and let’s see them, it is too dark here.’’ 

1 followed my respected relative with an anx- 
ious heart, trembling for the safety of my tlowers, 
and in obedience to her further instructions, took 
my stand by the open window, and held them up 
for her inspection. 

My aunt, a maiden lady considerably on the 
shady side of forty, was my only known female 
relative, and on the death of my mother, some 
three years before, had been invited by my father 
to supply the vacancy in our family circle caused 
by that event, and to take charge of the domestic 
economy of his household, an invitation which 
she readily accept.d. 

My father, good, easy soul, troubled himself 
very little about family concerns, so long as all 
went on smoothly, and nothing occurred to inter- 
fere with his tranquillity or mar his quiet, and my 
aunt, taking into her own hands the reins of 
government, lorded it over the entire establish- 
ment, unquestioned and unopposed, virtually 
“monarch of all she surveyed.” Over me, a 
“mischievous little monkey,” as she generaily 
demonstrated me, she claimed and exercised 
more than a parent’s authority, for which piece 
of affection and consideration she received any- 
thing but a grateful return; yet 1 never dared 
Openly set her at defiance, standing as I did in 
wholesome awe ot her displeasure, and certain, 
in case of rebellion, of being visited with con- 
dign punishment. 

My aunt was generally stern—to me very stern 
—prim, old-fashioned, old-maidish. Of strong 
mind and stronger will, there was no half-way 
abouther. Her “yes” and “no” were deci- 
sive, and meant what they implied, and her mind 
once made up on any matter there was no chang- 
ing it. She had never, even in her youthful 
days, been remarkable for either warmth of 
affection or sweetness of temper, and time had 
served but to render still more sour her uncon- 
genial disposition. Her eyes, which she con- 
tended were rapidly failing her, were small, 





sharp, and of a grayish blue tinge, and were cou- 
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tinually peering into every nook «+ 
the house and premises, as if moral! 
something was wrong, and sharply 
it. Paalt-finding seemed to im; 

pleasure, and the administration o( 
proof to any unfortunate delinguer 
in her way was a luxury, the « 
which she could never deny herself 

aunt was a pertect model of a stron 
maic 





i. 

“IT thought it was too early for 
yet,” said she, after « careful exami: 
baach. “I guess they must be the 
season. Well, take them down # 
large vase in the sitting-room with 
and put them into it—they will & 
mental. Be quick, for the anemon 
ning to wilt already.” 

1 hesitated ; the flowers I had ¢ 
special purpose of my own, and unw 
them so easi'y, I determined to ma) 
defence of my rights. But alas, » 
tomed to obey silently my aunt's « 
knew not how to resist now, 

“ Well, child,” said sho, sharply, 
helplessly looking alternately at 
flowers, “ what are you waiting for! 
aa you are bid,” 

“But, aunt,” I stammered, “I 
flowers mj self, if you please—to—to— 

“To what?” asked sho, elevating 
brows in surprise, evidently astoniy 
audacity and impudence. 

“To put in my own room,” answ: 
perately seizing upon the first plau» 
that sugyrested itself. 

“ To put in your own room—your 
deed !—tut, nonsense! What shou! 
them in your room for* Don't tell » 
foolish stutf. You don’t want them { 
thing. You want to give them, I + 
some baby-faced girl. Is that it? 
ashamed of yourself? I'm not gvi 
any such carryings on here, #0 go ri, 
down and put them in the sitting-roo: 

I was completely di fited, par 
vigor of the reproof, and partly by 
shrewd guess as to my real intentions 
the flowers. My courage was all 
knowing that further resistance wou! 
than useloss, I slowly left the room, 
iting my flowers—with all the pleasin, 
tions they had served to awaken—i: 
detested sitting-room, with a bursting 
lious heart I left the house, and hasi. 
to the river that wound along at the i. 
father’s orchard—a little stream that, 
its way through one of the prettiest 
Connecticut, almost encircled our vill. 
greatly to its natural attraptiveness 
to the innocent pride and enjoym 
inhabitants. 

Seating myself upon a huge rock +! 
out into the stream, while the hot t 
unchecked over my barning cheeks, 1 
head upon my hand, and darkly bro 
my disappointment, I bitterly denoun: 
feeling tyranny of my aunt, and be 
own ill fortune. At length relieved . 
fit of crying, I slowly wiped my ey: 
coat sleeve, and sat for a long tin: 
looking at the river. 

Looking at the river! True, I w: 
at the river, but though my eyes were + 
fixed intently upon it, unconsciously « 
follow its winding course, and watch | 
sunset clouts reflected in its unruffle:. 
My thoughts lingered not there. Close 
opposite bank, where the wooded bi’ 
almost to the river, stood a small b 
and behind it a narrow path clamber. 
ously through the woods, towards the | 
of Squire Hale, the grand house of th: 
which, half buried in the grove aroun: 
upon the turopike road beyond. Up th 
pathway my thoughts wandered, not i» 
Squire Hale, the rich and great, for bh 
noticed me—an awkward, half-grown a 
—and Ias seldom thought of him; b. 
daughter, the pretty Ellen Hale, my sc! 
and my first school love. 

It was for Nelly I had that aftern: 
dered for miles through the woods and 
hills in search of wild flowers, for he: 
plucked the columbines and t 
ly appropriated by my amt; and t. 
bearing them triamphantly homeward, 6 
the brightest anticipations of the pleas. 
derived from their presentation to her 
sweet smiles with which she would rew 
labors and accept my offering, to have 
hopes and dreams so summarily destro» 
to see the precious flowers Thad collecte 
lovely Nelly, seized upon by my anlos 
—it was more than I could bear—n> 
that I resented the injury, and wept bit 
of grief ond anger. 

It was Satarday afternoon, a holiday 
and I hed been invited to join a party 
schoolfeliows in a sail down the river, | 
ing been confined to the house by my a 
the purpose of learning some neglected 
until too late to go, I had seen through 
on window the squire’s boat filled with 
party, among whom was Nelly herse! 
from its moorings, and eweep gaily de 
stream, aod I bad watched ite progres 
was hidden by the woods below. Final) 
freed from bondage, still emarting ander 
disappointment, I had set off in search ot 
fur Nelly, as some solace for my wound 
ings ; but alas for all human endeavors, | 
means which I had chosen to compenss 
some measure for the past sorrow, ser 
to make that sorrow more keenly fe 
proved the source of a new and mor 








disappointrent 

While I still sat by the river, bid fror 
by the trees around me, 1 saw the boat 
and the laughing voyageers jumping 
shore, climb merrily up the pathway 
squire’s house. Little they thought how 
heart was yearning after them. 

Still 1 looked apom the river, and 
thinking of the pleasures in which I 
share, envying the gay companions who | 
and smiled with Nelly, while 1 was b- 
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Most of the following lines are the verbatim orders given 
in performing this evolution on board a ship-of-war.} 


Up, up with the anchor! Why need we delay? 
Che breezes blow fair—let us sail while we may! 
Vhat though from our fflends and our true-love we’re 
torn ?— 
Why, the sooner we sail, Inds, we'll sooner return. 


leave! up with the anchor! hurra, boys, hurra! 

Never let backward thoughts spoil the work of a tar; 
We are leaving our homes now—behave we like men 
Till our sails fill returning—we li think of friends then. 


Heave! up with the anchor! we’re now short astay ; 

Stand well to your bars, lads! break ground—we're 
aweigh! 

Now up with the anchor!—up, up to the bow! 

And then we'll make sail, as we sailors know how. 


There! pawl to the capstan! unship all the bars! 

Pay her off with the jib!—Hoist our proud stripes and 
stars! 

Hook the cat !—walk away !—high enough—quick, belay! 

To the fish! and it’s well with the fish! hear them say. 


All hands up, loose sail! next, our boatswain’s hoarse 
, 

Keep down till you ’re ordered! then, up and let fall! 

Vly, topmen, aloft! in the chains, lower yard men! 

Tumble up, and keep in till you ’re all ordered out, then. 


Lay out! loose! let fall! sheet home! hoist away! 
Lay in, and lay down to the balliards! belay! 

Loose top-guilant‘sailé next, then the royals anfutl, 
Ah! see from our bow how the white waves we hurl! 


Man the fore and main tacks! haul aboard! aft the sheots! 
Che land on our lee in blue distance retreats. 

All sail has been made, and the shoals all are cleared, 
er the broad open sea with a free wind we 're steered. 


Quick the mainsail haul up! heave the topsail aback! 
Let our pilot depart—and our farewells take back. 
Vill away! pipe down! now the starboard watch set! 
Uur departure is taken—the ocean we ’ve met. 


The land ’s lost to sight—hurra, boys, hurra! 

Now the duty is done, each true-hearted tar 

With thoughts of his far distant home will be won, 
As in the broad ocean our ship dashes on. 


(a calm or in storm, be the winds foul or fair, 
n ourfmost cherished thoughts will our friends largely 
share; 
Vor whatever inducement has led us to roam, 
Still the magnet of feeling is always at home. 





[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 


NELLY HALE: 
—oR,— 


MY FIRST LOVE EPISODE. 


BY L L. FROTHINGHAM. 
' Te afternoon was almost gone when I re- 
‘urned home, heated and tired by my long walk, 
‘ut withal well satisfied with the result of my 
-xpedition, for my hands were loaded with 
»lumbines and anemones, the first of the 

' -oagon. 

My father stood upon the doorstep as I ap- 
roached, and though I would willingly have 
ntered with my spoils unobserved by any one, 
1e saw me before I was aware of his presence. 
“Ah, Frank,” said he, “who’s the nosegay 
ry ts 

“For myself,” answered I, rather confused, 
ud painfully conscious of a rush of blood to 
1y face. 
“‘Humph, I suppose so,” said my father, with 
quizzical smile. “ Well, you had better put 
:m into water and keep them fresh as long as 
aucan. They will look very well in the sitting- 
om.” 
‘ Perhaps they will, if they ever get into the 
ing-room,” thought I, as I passed, and entered 
» house without replying to his observation. 
{ made directly for the stairs, and with all 
'ssible expedition was ascending to my own 
tle room, when as ill luck would have it, my 
int suddenly appeared upon the upper land- 
x, and espying the flowers, stopped my further 
gress for the purpose of admiring them. 
“Why, Frank, what beautiful columbines,” 
claimed she, “and so early, too; where did 
aget them? Bring them this way, child,” she 
ntinued, turning towards her own chamber, 
nd let’s see them, it is too dark here.’’ C 
| followed my respected relative with an anx- 
s heart, trembling for the safety of my flowers, 
in obedience to her further instructions, took 
stand by the open window, and held them up 
her inspection. 
My aunt, a maiden lady considerably on the 
dy side of forty, was my only known female 
ative, and on the death of my mother, some 
e years before, had been invited by my father 
upply the vacancy in our family circle caused 
that event, and to take charge of the domestic 
nomy of his household, an invitation which 
readily accept.d. 
‘ly father, good, easy soul, troubled himself 
little about family concerns, so long as all 
t on smoothly, and nothing occurred to inter- 
with his tranquillity or mar his quiet, and my 

, taking into her own hands the reins of 
ronment, lorded it over the entire establish- 
t, unquestioned and unopposed, virtually 
narch of all she surveyed.” Over me, a 
schievous little monkey,” as she generaily 
strated me, she claimed and exercised 

than a parent’s authority, for which piece 

‘vetion and consideration she received any- 

but a grateful return; yet [ never dared 

'y set her at defiance, standing as I did in 

some awe ot her displeasure, and certain, 

e of rebellion, of being visited with con- 


/unishment, 
aunt was generally stern—to me very stern 
1, old-fashioned, old-maidish. Of strong 











ind stronger will, there was no half-way 
er, Her “yes” and “no” were deci- 
id meant what they implied, and her mind 
ade up on any matter there was no chang- 
She had never, even in her youthful 
een remarkable for either warmth of 
a or sweetness of temper, and time had 
but to render still more sour her uncon- 
lisposition. Her eyes, which she con- 
were rapidly failing her, were small, 
snd of a grayish blue tinge, and were con- 
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tinually peering into every nook and corner cf 
the house and premises, as if morally certain that 
something was wrong, and sharply eager to find 
it. Fault-finding seemed to impart a morbid 
pleasure, and the administration of a sharp re- 
proof to any unfortunate delinquent that came 
in her way was a luxury, the enjoyment of 
which she could never deny herself. In fact, my 
aunt was a perfect model of a strong-minded old 


d. 

“I thought it was too early for columbines 
yet,”’ said she, after a careful examination of the 
bunch. “I guess they must be the first of the 
season. Well, take them down stairs, fill the 
large vase in the sitting-room with fresh water, 
and put them into it—they will be quite orna- 
mental. Be quick, for the anemones are begin- 
ning to wilt already.” 

I hesitated ; the flowers I had gathered for a 
special purpose of my own, and unwilling to lose 
them so easi‘y, I determined to make a stand in 
defence of my rights. But alas, always accus- 
tomed to obey silently my aunt’s commands, I 
knew not how to resist now. 

“ Well, child,” said she, sharply, as I stood 
helplessly looking alternately at her and the 
floweis, ‘‘ what are you waiting fort Go anddo 
as you are bid.” 

“But, aunt,” I stammered, “I want these 
flowers myself, if you please—to—to—”’ 

“To what?” asked she, elevating her eye- 
brows in surprise, evidently astonished at my 
audacity and impudence. 

“To put in my own room,” answered I, des- 
perately seizing upon the first plausible reason 
that suggested itself. 

“To put in your own room—your room, in- 
deed !—tut, nonsense! What should you put 
them in your room for? Don’t tell me any such 
foolish stutf. You don’t want them for any such 
thing. You want to give them, I suppose, to 
some baby-faced girl. Is that it? Aint you 
ashamed of yourself? I’m not going to have 
any such carryings on here, so go right straight 
down and put them in the sitting-room.” 

I was completely di fited, partly by the 
vigor of the reproof, and partly by my aunt’s 
shrewd guess as to my real intentions respecting 
the flowers. My courage was all gone, and 
knowing that further resistance would be worse 
than useless, I slowly left the room, and depos- 
iting my flowers—with all the pleasing anticipa- 
tions they had served to awaken—in the now 
detested sitting-room, with a bursting and rebel- 
lious heart I left the house, and hastened down 
to the river that wound along at the foot of my 
father’s orchard—a little stream that, threading 
its way through one of the prettiest valleys in 
Connecticut, almost encircled our village, adding 
greatly to its natural attragtiveness, and also 
to the innocent pride and enjoyment of its 
inhabitants. 

Seating myself upon a huge rock that jutted 
out into the stream, while the Lot tears flowed 
unchecked over my barning cheeks, I leaned my 
head upon my hand, and darkly brooding over 
my disappointment, I bitterly denounced the un- 
feeling tyranny of my aunt, and bewailed my 
own ill fortune. At length relieved by a good 
fit of crying, I slowly wiped my eyes with my 
coat sleeve, and sat for a long time silently 
looking at the river. 

Looking at the river! True, I was looking 
at the river, but though my eyes were apparently 
fixed intently upon it, unconsciously only did I 
follow its winding course, and watch the bright 
sunset clouds reflected in its unruffled depths. 
My thoughts lingered not there. Close upon the 
opposite bank, where the wooded hill reached 
almost to the river, stood a small boat-house, 
and behind it a narrow path clambered circuit- 
ously through the woods, towards the habitation 
of Squire Hale, the grand house of the village, 
which, half buried in the grove around it, faced 
upon the turupike road beyond. Up that narrow 
pathway my thoughts wandered, not in quest of 
Squire Hale, the rich and great, for he seldom 
noticed me—an awkward, half-grown school boy 
—and Ias seldom thought of him; but of his 
daughter, the pretty Ellen Hale, my schoolmate, 
and my first school love. 

It was for Nelly I had that afternoon wan- 
dered for miles through the woods and over the 
hills in search of wild flowers, for her I had 
plucked the columbines and anemones, so unjust- 
ly appropriated by my aznt; and then after 
bearing them triamphantly homeward, filled with 
the brightest anticipations of the pleasure to be 
derived from their presentation to her, and the 
sweet smiles with which she would reward my 
labors and accept my offering, to have all these 
hopes and dreams so summarily destroye-l, and 
to see the precious flowers I had collected for my 
lovely Nelly, seized upon by my unlovely aunt 
—it was more than I could bear—n> wonder 
that I resented the injury, and wept bitter tears 
of grief and anger. 

It was Saturday afternoon, a holiday at school, 
and I had been invited to join a party of my 
school-fellows in a sail down the river, but hav- 
ing been confined to the house by my aunt, for 
the purpose of learning some neglected lesson, 
until too late to go, I had seen through my pris- 
on window the squire’s boat filled with a joyous 
party, among whom was Nelly herself, glide 
from its moorings, and sweep gaily down the 
stream, and I had watched its progress until it 
was hidden by the woods below. Finally, when 
freed from bondage, still smarting under the late 
disappointment, I had set off in search of flowers 
for Nelly, as some solace for my wounded feel- 
ings; but alas for all human endeavors, the very 
means which I had chosen to compensate me in 
some measure for the past sorrow, served but 
to make that sorrow more keenly felt, and 
proved the source of a new and more bitter 





disappointrrent 

While I still sat by the river, hid from sight 
by the trees around me, I saw the boat return, 
and the laughing voyageurs jumping to the 
shore, climb merrily up the pathway to the 
squire’s house. Little they thought how sad a 
heart was yearning after them. 

Still I looked upon the river, and bitterly 
thinking of the pleasures in which I had no 
share, envying the gay companions who laughed 
and smiled with Nelly, while I was banished 








from her p , and d 
of what might be, but yet was not. I forgot how 
swiftly the hours were passing by—forgot my 
aunt—forgot myself, until the plaintive cry of a 
distant whippoorwill awoke me, and I started to 
find the daylight almost gone. 

That night I went supperless to bed, and with 
a long homily on the wickedness of idle habits, 
as a parting benediction from my aunt, I sunk 
to slumber to dream of Nelly. 


The fair Nelly, a young lady of fourteen sum- 
mers, who had taken captive my youthful heart, 
was not remarkably handsome, nor yet even of 
very striking appearance. This, however, I 
discovered some years later than the time at 
which this story opens, after a wider intercourse 
with the world, and a sight of other females of 
far greater pretensions to personal charms, had 
taught me comparatively what beauty really 
was ; a knowledge by no means favorable to my 
quondam dulcinea, but at that time nothing on 
earth could have persuaded me that Nelly, if not 
a perfect angel in pantalettes, was at least as 
nearly akin to one outwardly and inwardly as 
any young damsel could possibly be. She was, 
however, pretty, a term which I now use to con- 
vey the idea of a moderate share of personal at- 

ions, bining a pl face, good figure, 
intelligent expression, graceful and easy motions. 
Her complexion, it is true, was somewhat 
freckled, and her nose inconsiderably retrousé, 
but these little drawbacks were generally lost 
sight of in the genial brightness of a ready 
smile, and the merry twinkle of her large blue 
eyes. Her hair, a glossy brown, was worn 
brushed backwards from her face, and twisted 
in a rich brid over her head, while a neat pair of 
gaiter boots, covering a still neater pair of feet 
and ankles, completed the sum total of her 
charms. 

Nelly was generally considered the prettiest 
girl in our village academy, and if I ever neg- 
lected the educational advantages there placed 
within my reach, I lay it in a great measure to 
my fair schoolmate, for certainly my eyes, under 
the influence of some subtle attraction, were ever 
prone to wander from the lessons before them, 
and rest upon her, and unbidden thoughts of the 
same unconscious attractive power pertinaciously 
rose up to interfere with my studious resolves, 
and banish all thoughts of neglected duties from 
my unfortunate head. 

At the advanced age of fifteen the heart is said 
to be extremely susceptible to the influence of 
the blind god, and my heart proved no exception 
to the general rule; I was in love, madly, des- 
perately, decidedly in love, and yet the more 
convinced I became of the truth, the more diffi- 
dent and bashful I became in the presence of its 
object, until besides becoming wretchedly mis- 
erable and unhappy, I also ded in making 
myself a perfect fool. I ever longed to see and 
speak to her, yet never dared to avail myself of 
the most favorable opportunities for so doing. 
And whenever chance actually forced me to her 
side, the more earnestly I endeavored to make 
myself agreeable, the more awkward I felt, and 
the more obstinately my tongue clave to the roof 
of my mouth. 

My companions twitted me with being in love, 
and I blushed with conscious guilt. My aunt 
scolded me for being in the “dumps,” and I 
cried out of pure vexation. And when my own 
heart charged me with inexcusable cowardice, a 
charge I could not deny, I sullenly grew more 
wretched and “dumpy” still. However, I be- 
lieved that at least Nelly did not dislike me, and 
perhaps after all did like me, and that was some 
consolation. 

Thus time passed on, every day making the 
matter worse, until my burden grew too heavy 
to bear, and I determined to take some desperate 
step—what, was not exactly clear—rather than 
suffer longer from suspense. 

At this crisis, not having sufficient confidence 
in myself to decide the question alone, I resorted 
to a friend and confederate for advice and assist- 
ance, who after a careful consideration of the 
matter, suggested to me the propriety of writing 
a love-letter. The suggestion seemed a good 
one, and I determined to follow it; but, alas, 
scarcely was the determination formed, when my 
courage failed me. In vain my friend argued 
and scolded, I remained irresolute and wavering 
for two whole weeks, when finally love and 
friendship conquered, and I once more resolved 
to venture on theenterprise. Another week was 
c din ¢ ting the important document, 
upon which we brought our whole available 
stock of talents to bear. Innumerable sheets of 
delicate note paper were destroyed in abortive 
attempts, endless consultations were held, and 
some half dozen billet-doux finished and rejected 
before success crowned our united efforts. Fi- 
nally the task was accomplished to our mutual 
satisfaction, and for the last time I read over, 
with a trembling hand and hopeful heart, the 
scented messenger of love, before consigning it 
to the hands of my friend and assistant for deliv- 
ery to Nelly. 

I need not, in fact I cannot describe the state 
of my mind for the next three days, the doubts, 
fears and hopes that alternately oppressed and 
exhilarated me; but at the end of that time an 
answer came, a little pink-colored note, sealed 
with a motto, stating that the writer accepted my 
proffered love, for which she proffered an 
ample return of the same article, constant and 
unchangeable. 

I was in extacy, so much so as even to aston- 
ish my good aunt, who ascribed the sudden 
change to several globules of homoeopathic med- 
icine which she had from time to time adminis- 
tered to me for some supposed derangement of 
the system, and as an antidote to too great a 
quantity of animal spirits, she shortened my al- 
lowance of molasses at supper, and contemplated 
an additional amount of extra study for the next 
day. But for this I did not care, I was happy 
at last, and could have forgiven my aunt any, 
even the severest punishment which she might 
choose to inflict. 

The ice once broken, the way was clear before 
me, and many were the tender epistles that se- 
cretly passed between Nelly and myself. I even 
dared to walk home with her from school, and 














ing bright dreams | often continued to meet her, @ite accidentally, 


on Sundays and holidays. 


winter passed, and spring agin returned. A 
party of young folks, including Nelly and my- 
self, was made up for a Mayday picnic, and 
when the longed-for May-day morning arrived, 
bright and glorious, I h d to the appointed 
rendezvous, Squire Hale’s boathouse, filled with 
anticipations of a day of unalleyed happiness. 
On my arrival I found the party rapidly as- 





| if not with greater affection, at least with more 
| consideration than had been in my earlier days 
In this satisfactory manner, summer, fall and | 


} 
| 


accorded to me. 

Shortly after my return, invitations were is- 
sued by Squire Hale’s lady for a grand party, in 
the grand house on the hill, among the happy 
recipients of which were my aunt and myself. 
Of course our invitations were accepted, as my 
aunt, in spite of her ancient independence, was 
still fond of society, and I had no excuse for a 
refusal, especially as friendly relations had been 





sembling, and found too, to my disapp \ 
an unexpected damper to expected pleasure. 
This appeared in the person of a young man 
from the city, a cousin of Nelly’s, who had the 
day before arrived in our village, and of course 
had been invited to join the May-day party. He 
was several years my senior, and as to a some- 
what handsomer face and form than my own, he 
added the further attractions of a city air, stand- 
up collar and beaver hat, together with an incip- 
ient mustache, I immediately began to look upon 
him with a jealous eye. Nelly appeared to be 
quite proud of her cousin, and as she several 
times left me to walk or chat with him, my 
jealousy soon increased to a perfect hatred of my 
supposed rival, which was not at all lessened by 
his friendly conduct towards myself. Nelly had 
introduced me to him as “ her particular friend.” 

I began to wish that I was big enough to push 
Jim (as Nelly called him) into the river, but I 
was not. I then thought seriously of challeng- 
ing him, but besides the evident danger of such 
& proceeding in case he should accept, which I 
thought likely, I suddenly remembered my aunt, 
and the fear of her righteous indignation effect- 
ually chased that idea from my head. 

While indulging in these reflections, the boat 
was declared ready for a start, and with the rest 
I embarked, seating myself at Nelly’s right hand, 
while Jim sat down at her left. : 

We were soon under way, and gliding down 
the river, but I had lost all relish for the expedi- 
tion, and when Nelly playfully rallied me upon 
my silence, I answered by @ look of reproach at 
her, and « fierce scowl over her shoulder at Jim; 
but Nelly only laughed, and commenced a gay 
conversation with him which they continued 
until we reached our destination. 

We disembarked near a pleasant grove, pre- 
viously selected for the piqpic, and as shortly 
after our arrival, Jim left us to aid in the pre- 
parations for dinner, I eagerly seized upon the 
Opportunity to monopolize Nelly, determined to 
ask an explanation, of what, I did not stop to 
consider. She seemed quite willing to attend to 
me now, and we sat down together upon a 
mound of moss and flowers, hid from general 
observation by a tuft of shrubbery. 

Neither of us spoke for some time, and I began 
to feel uneasy and foolish,« but suddenly recol- 
lecting my supposed wrongs, I commenced the 
attack, intending to be very resolute and digni- 
fied, in which intention I signally failed. 

“Nelly,” I began, “do*you love Jim very 
much ?” 

“Of course I do,” ™ “aint he my 
cousin b aad i“ <= ‘ 
“ Yes, but you told me that you loved me.” 

“ Well, aint you a stupid fellow, can’t I love 
you both if I choose ?” and Nelly Jaughed. 

I always liked to hear Nelly laugh when the 
object of her mirth was agything but myself, her 
laugh was so hearty, musical and expressive, but 
that she should laugh at me, and at such a seri- 
ous moment, too, nettled me not a little. I 
stared at her in surprise for some seconds, and 
then continued : 

“ You needn’t laugh at me, I’m not joking at 
all, I don’t love my father or mg aunt half so 
much as I do you (the implied assertion that I 
loved my aunt at all rather confused me), and if 
I had a cousin I wouldn’t love him either, at 
least not when you were near.” 

Nelly laughed again. I continued still more 
earnestly : 

“1 know you love Jim more than you do me, 
and you haven’t any right to; 1 don’t love him, 
I hate him.” 

“Do tell,” interrupted Nelly rather contempt- 
uously. “I suppose I’ve a right to love whom- 
ever I’ve a mind to, and I don’t see what busi- 
ness it is of yours.” 

“Yes, it is my business,” said I passionately, 
“because you said you loved me, and that you 
wouldn’t love anybudy else, never anybody else, 
you’ve told me so often, and I’ve got your notes, 
lots of them, all saying the same thing, and 1 
didn’t believe you would tell a falsehood.” 

Nelly elevated her eyebrows, then lowered 
them and blushed. 

“ But nobody,” said she, “believes love-let- 
ters. I only wrote them in fun, and I did not 
think you would be such a goose as to get vexed 
about them. You weren’t in earnest, were you? 
My, I thought it such fun writing love-letters ! 
Of course, I didn’t mean anything by them. 
Come, let’s find Jim.” ’ 

I was struck dumb. Hardly knowing what I 
said, I uttered some bitter reproaches, and -hast- 
ily rising from my seat left the spot. Avoiding 
the party by a circuitous path, I took a straight 
line overland for home, and burying myself in 
the orchard, wept bitterly till sundown. 

That was my first cup of real bitterness, and 
it was long before I got over its effects. I 

heart on all i 
and though after a time, when Jim had gone, she 
appeared anxious to win back at least my friend- 
ship, I proudly rejected her overtures, and con- 
signed myself to my own lonely reflections. 

A few months after this unfortunate occur- 
rence, I left home, and went to college, and 
though the struggle was hard, in spite of all my 
stoicism—for I could not after all help loving 
the little minx—I tore myself away without even 
a formal good-by. 


} 





d my faithless 


Four years of college life flew rapidly by, and 
four years seemed most effectually to banish all 
traces of the mortification and disappoi 
consequent upon the disagreeable termination of 
my first love episode. 

Having graduated with all due honors, and 
feeling a sufficient sense of my own importance, 
I returned once more to my native village, and 
was received by my father and maiden relative, 








again blished between Nelly and myself. 

The squire's spacious drawing-rooms, elegantly 
furnished and brilliantly illaminated, were thrown 
open for the accommodation of his guests, and 
on our arrival, somewhat later than the appointed 
hour (as my aunt always bestowed particular 
attention on such occasions, to her usually exces- 
sively prim attire, and lingered unusually long 
at the mysteries of the toilette), we found assem- 
bled there as varied and heterogeneous a crowd 
of the country aristocracy as could well be 
imagined. 

The professional rey ives of respect- 
ability included several doctors, lawyers, etc., and 
the unprofessional ‘element embraced all the 
prosp keepers, wealthy farmers, and 
gentlemen at large in the vicinity, who were 
deemed sufficiently elite to be honored with an 
invitation. 

Elderly gentlemen in black, or sober-colored 
garments walked complacently through the apart- 
ments, or congregated in numerous corners and 
doorways to talk politics or discuss the crops. 
Young gentlemen in painfully stiff collars, and 
gorgeous waistcoats, evidently at a loss what to 
do with themselves, hung together as if fur mu- 
tual protection at one end of the room, from 
which they cast bashful and longing glances at 
the girls who as uneasily occupied the other. 
Stout old laaies in low-necked dresses and short 
sleeves monopolized the sofas and arm-chairs, 
and lank young ladies in high-necked dresses 
and long sleeves, like melancholy wall-flowers, 
sat silently around them. 

The preliminary salutations having been got 
through with, I provided my aunt with a seut, 
and remained standing by her side, alternately 
talking to her and watching the scene around 
me, until the music struck up for a dance, and 
the bashful young men and complacent old ones, 
as if inspired by the long-desired sound, scattered 
instanter in search of partners. 

A cotillon followed, in which I took no part, 
preferring to remain a looker on. This grfurm- 
ance, the dancing, was in keeping with the ap- 
pearance and chfracter of the performers, and 
afforded quite as much matter for study and 
comment. The dancers evidently considered 
their occupation not a mere matter of fashion- 
able forms and figures, but a right-down means 
of enjoy t, and ted by this countrified 
delusion they entered into it with their whole 
heart and soul, making up in earnestness and 
vigor for what they lacked in grace. I soon be- 
gan to feel the contagion of excitement, and in 
the next cotillon danced as vigorously as any of 
those around me. . : 

It was late before I had an opportunity of 
speaking to Nelly, but at last I found her alone, 
as hot and tired as I began to feel myself, and 
for the sake of fresh air and quiet, we retired to 
the garden in front of the house, which was 
brightly lit up by a full, clear harvest moon. 

I could not help acknowledging to myself that 
Nelly had improved greatly during my absence. 
The halt-grown girl had matured into the fully 
developed woman ; thee freckles had vanished, 
the eyes were brighter, and the smile more full 
of earnest meaning than ever, and as flushed and 
animated by the recent excitement of the dance, 
she leaned upon my arm and brushed back the 
long brown curls that hung around her face, I 
involuntarily experienced a return of the old 
feeling of admiration of which I had been so 
unceremoniously deprived four years before. 

We chatted carelessly for some time upon 
matters and things in general, for which neither 
of us cared, and of persons and places in which 
neither felt the remotest degree of interest, care- 
fully avoiding all allusion to the unfortunate oc- 
rurrence at our last parting; but this soon 
became tiresome, at least to me, and by degrees 
I began to revert to the days of our past ac- 
quaintence, the remembrance of which absolutely 
persisted in intruding itself upon me the harder 
I endeavored to banish it. 

After all, thought I, she was only a child then, 
and could not be expected to act like a woman, 
especially when I acted like a fool. It wasa 
good joke, too (this acknowledgement even to 
myself caused me to wince), and it can do no 
harm at any rate to speak of it—most likely she 
had forgotten it altogether (I refused to acknowl- 
edge the existence of a secret hope that she had 











cr found something at home to-day, Miss 
Hale,” I began, “that reminded me strongly of 
my old school days, can you guess what it 
was?” 

“dare say you have found a great many 
such reminders since your return.” 

“Yes, but this was something particularly 
suggestive, not only of actual occurrences, but 
also of hopes and disappointments.” 

“Indeed,” answered Nelly, slowly, “ what 
was it?” 

“ Love-letters.” 

Nelly tried to laugh, but failed, and though 
somewhat embarrassed myself, I felt secretly ex- 
ultant at her embarrassment. 

“I dare say you remember them, Miss 
Hale ?” 

Nelly stopped, and looking at me seriously, 
her face covered with blushes, said : 

“I thought, Frank, you had forgotten that, 
and I was, I will not say glad, but it made me 
feel more at ease to think so; but as you have 
not, neither have I, and I must ask your pardon 
for the foolish way in which I treated you, and 
the pain I thoughtlessly caused you. Am I 
forgiven? We will forget it together.” 

“ Yes, but we need not forget it (it was my 
turn to show embarrassment now). Nelly, I 
forgave you long ago, I never could feel angry 
with you even when I tried to; but if you had 
known how much you hart me, you never would 





| have acted as you did. You were thoughtless, 
not cruel, I believed, but I suffered? none the less 
for that. But were you really sorry for it afier 
the mischief was done t”’ 

“ Yes, and I have never forgiven myself.” 

“ That is some consolation, Nelly, but per- 
haps you can some day more fully atone for it.” 

“ How ¢” she asked, with another blush. 

We had now approached the house again, and 
meeting numerous other couples like ourselves, 
seeking the cool garden air, I was forced to 
change the conversation. 

“What has become of your Cousin Jim, 
Nelly ?”» 

“O, Jim, he has gone to California, and we 
have not heard from him for nearly three years. 
T changed my opinion of him after you left.” 

I laughed, and Nelly looked down to the floor, 
and entering the drawing-room we mingled 
quietly with the crowd, and took our plaves for 
a cotillon. I danced mechanically, not for the 
pleasure of dancing, but that I might remain near 
my fair partner, and occasionally touch her hand 
as I led her through the figures, fur every touch 
now sent a new thrill to my heart, as fresh and 
sweet as that I had formerly experienced on the 
receipt of her first love-letter. 

On the way home my aunt, having enjoyed 
herself unusually well, and being in exceedingly 
good spirits for her, became quite talkative, and 
enlivened the road by sundry good-natured re- 
murks respecting the performers and perform- 
ances of the evening. 

“That’s a fine establishment of the squire’s, 
Frank,” said she, ‘‘ and he seems to be a rather 
pleasant sort of body, too, only rather ‘stuck up,’ 
more so than his wife, I guess. There’s the 
young lady, too, what’s her name t—yes, Ellen 
—she’s a fine-looking girl. By the way, Frank, 
didn’t you used to be kind of cracked after that 
girl, at school? It seems to me I remember 
something of the kind. Well, I'll tell you what, 
Frank, it would be a good idea to get cracked 
after her again. She’ll make a capital wife for 
any young man, and her father will probably do 
something handsome for her, too.”’ 

I made no answer, but I began to think that 
my aunt was more sensible than I had supposed, 
and highly approved of her advice, though of 
course without telling her so. 

That night passed away, and many more after 
it, which alike found me a happy visitor at 
Squire Hale's, and when a few weeks after the 
party I left for the city for the purpose of study- 
ing a profession, I carried with me the assurance 
that upon my return Nelly should become my 
partner for life. 





AN ORIENTAL BRIDE. 


The bride was seated at the end of the room 
opposite the door, on a divav covered with crim- 
son cashmerg, richly embroidered in silver. She 
was surrounded by cushions of the same, and 
over her head was a canopy of blue and yellow 
silk. Her dress was of scarlet cashmere, heavily 
and tastefully wrought with gold, the antari and 
trousers being of the same material.. A closely- 
fitting fez, nearly concealed by wreaths of dia- 
monds, in the forms of flowers and fruit, covered 

head. From the left side projected, ungrace- 
fully, two long ostrich feathers—one red, the 
other lilac; and a veil of silver lace two or three 
feet in length, fell on each side of her face. Her 
long, 8 black hair, plaited and curled at the 
ends, hung down her back. Her fingers were 
loaded with rings of precious stones, and in her 
lap was a red silk pocket-handkerchief. Her face 
was very beautiful, the complexion slightly bru- 
nette, with fine color, the eyes black, bright and 
sparkling, and the splendor of the tout ensemble 
was heightened by the odd decoration of dia- 
monds upon the face. Clusters of diamonds, in 
the form of a star, were placed, one upon the 
forehead, one upon the chin, and one upon each 
cheek. She was surrounded by slaves, one of 
whom was constantly fanning her with a large 
fan of peacock’s feathers.—Zent and Harem. 


Our Curious Department, 


(Prepafed for The Flag of our Union.] 
Swimming extraordinary. 

At a recent swimming exhibition in Liverpool, Profes- 
sor Poulton, of London, went through some wonderful 
evolutions in swimming and floating, illustrative of the 
dead man, the dying gladiator, and other scientific postu- 
lations. Eighteen summersaults were thrown while 
wholly immersed in the water. The amphibious practi- 
tioner closed his performance by eating a cake, drinking 
® bottie of milk, and smoking a pipe under water, amid 
the immense applause of the spectators. Two prize 
medals were then contended for by a number of swim- 
mers. The first prize was for the swiftest swimmer. 
Twelve started in the race, which was won by a Mr. Jen- 
nings. The second prize was for diving the greatest dis- 
tance under water. Two only contended for this, in con- 
sequence of the well-known abilities of Mr. Atkins, the 
winner, who dove the immense distance of two hundred 
and thirty feet, time 1 minute, 11 seconds. 








Unique Epitaph. 

A pond of the P ih Journal, In a re- 
cent ramble among the tombstones of the ancient monu- 
ments of the sleeping dead, noticed in an obscure corner 
of the cemetery in Epping, the following curious epitaph, 
over the grave of the child of the late Governor Plumer: 





“ Here lies 
the innocent Quintus Plumer 
Sth child of William and 
ly Plumer. 

He was born of the 6th 
day of the 6th month 
of the 5th year 
of the 1¥th century, 
and drew vite! air 
only 6 times 
days.” 





Singular Effect. 

The effect of music is wonderfal on horses. A gentle 
man in Jamaica, W.1., bought a charger that had been 
brought from Europe, but was not aware of its being a 
regularly trained war charger. One morning, riding out 
for pleasure, he neared the barrack as the bugle sounded 
for a cavalry drill; away went the horse, entirely beyond 
the control of his rider—for who could quiet the flery 
blood of the gallant steed when he supposed duty called 
him? The gentleman, eventually, had to part with him, 
as his ear was so perfect that he could hear at « great 
distance the bugle calis, and immediately obeyed, no 
matter where he was. 





A Steamer of Steel. 

A steel steamer called the Windsor Castle, one hundred 
and ninety feet long, twenty fect broad. and seven fret 
hold, has been built by Messrs. Caird, of Greenock, Beot- 
land, and it isso light thatit only draws three feet of 
water. The hull, boiler, paddie-wheels, and considerable 
portions of the engines, are all made of steel. She lias 
run at the rate of twenty statute miles per hour. This 
is certainly a curiosity fora steamer. Her two engines 
have cylinders of forty inches in diameter, stroke sixty 
iuches. The wheels have feathering paddles; the boiler 
is @ tabular upright, end the steam used is super-heated. 
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PETIT-LARCENY. 
BY GIACOMO 8. CAMPANA. 
Tr was a beautiful day in early spring, and the 


peach trees by the road-side were loaded with 
blossoms. I had just left my place of resid , 


and playful; but there were times when unac- 
¢ ble fits of d i d to come 
overhim. He evidently, too, struggled to throw 
them off, and usually succeeded in doing so; but 
not till their existence became painfully manifest 
to one who observed him as closely and with as 
much interest as I did. 

This seemed to me to be unnatural in a boy of 








a thriving inland village, and was on my way, 
by railroad, to the city of Baltimore. 

Beautiful as the country looked, it did not at- 
tract much of my attention. My mind was pre- 
occupied by thoughts of self. But a few days 
before I had turned one of the most important 
corners in the highway of life, and I was gazing 
with my mind’s eye on the long reach of road 
between it and the goal to which we are all tend- 
ing, rather than on the road over which the en- 
gine was whirling me. In plain English, I had 
just hung out my “shingle,” as a lawyer, in my 
native village ; and I was naturally thoughtful 
about the result. 

Before I had quite completed the building of 
my first castle in the air, the train reached Balti- 
more. I shook off my reverie, went to Barnum’s 
Hotel, registered my name, washed and fresh- 
ened up a little, and then sallied forth to do up 
the small “ chores,” on account of which I had 
sought the city. 

Late in the afternoon of that day, I was pass- 
ing down Baltimore Street, near Light, when I 
heard a voice saying : 

“Have your boots blacked, sir? Black ’em 
for a fip—make rale lookin’-glasses of ’em, sir, 
in less than no time.” 

I had walked many miles in the dust, and I 
had a number of visits to pay that evening; I 
therefore thought the urchin’s suggestion a good 
one, and immediately resigned my pedal integ- 
uments to his care, in order to have them trans- 
formed into looking-glasses. 

While the operation was going on, my atten- 
tion was naturally attracted to the operator, his 

pp and He was a very hand- 
some boy, apparently between twelve and four- 
teen years of age, and though a refined boot- 
black may be idered an ly, I really 
cannot tell what other name to give to the pleas- 
ing peculiarity which distinguished him from 
other boys in similar circumstances. It seemed 
to me that his early training must have been su- 
perior to that which he was receiving now. 

“ What is your name, my lad ?”’ asked I. 

“Harry Weston,” he replied, looking up into 
my face with a bright smile. 

“And how do you like your business, 
Harry?” 

“ Well, it aint much of a business, sir, but I 
was very glad to get hold of it. It is a great 
deal better than none at all.” 

“Can you make a living by it ?” 

“O, yes, sir, and save something, too. I have 
nobody but myself now.” 

‘These last words were spoken in a tone of feel- 
ing which greatly surprised me. It was touch- 
ingly mournful. I asked him to explain. He 
said : . 

“T was thinking of my mother, sir. She died 
four months ago. She was confined to her bed 
a long time, and when she first took sick we had 
very hard work to get enough to eat. We had 
some terrible hard times in those days, sir, and 1 
was glad enough, I tell you, when I got a pair 
of brushes and a chance to use them.” 

“ Are you quite alone now? Have you no 
friends or relations anywhere ?” 

“Not one. We came from England while I 
was a baby; and father died the next year.” 

“How would you like to go and live in the 
country, ina quiet village ?” 

“O, I would love it dearly, sir.” 

“ Wouldn’t you find it dull living in such a 
place, don’t you think ?” 

“No, indeed, sir. You can’t tell how much I 
want to get away from the city.” » 

The boy seemed actually to have bewitched 
me, and before I well knew what I was doing, I 
had said : 

“Well, Harry, if you will come with me, I 
will take you to the country to-morrow. Come 
to Barnum’s Hotel at six o’clock, and you will 
find me ready to start. We will get home in a 

ew hours.” 

The lad promised to be there, and ran away, 
apparently very much delighted. As I walked 
back to the hotel, I felt not a few misgivings as 
to the propriety of what I had done. Was it 
nota ridiculously imprudent thing, to pick up an 
unwashed gamin from the streets, and make him 
supreme governor of my office, my books, my 
meerschaum pipe, and my noble horse Selim ? 

Baltimore streets were a most unpromising 
school to graduate in, it must be confessed ; but 
the boy pleased me, the bargain was made, and 
there was nothing more to be said about the 
matter. 

Harry made his appearance punctually about 
sunrise. He had made some improvement in 
his dress, and a more prepossessing lad, in 
appearance, could not easily have been found, 
anywhere. 

We arrived in due time at Springville, and 
Harry was installed in his new position, which 
had been temporarily occupied by a lubberly 
negro boy, whose asinine stupidity had kept my 
temper constantly at fever heat. 

A greater contrast than that between the old 
and new servitors could not well be imagined. 
The latter was as quick as light, and so ready 
that my orders were rather anticipated than 
obeyed. And then there was a grace about all 
he did, which was a perpetual surprise to me. 
His manners were far more like those of some 
courtly nobleman’s page, than those of an itiner- 
ant shoe-black, while his personal appearance 
was even more distingué than his manner. 

What I most feared was, that his morals 
might not be found in an equally satisfactory 
condition ; but, as far as I could judge, there did 
not appear to be any cause for apprehension on 
that score. His language, it is true, needed some 
reformation, but as for his heart, it really seemed 
as if his mother’s memory had been a talisman 
to prevent anything like gross vice, at least, from 
entering its sanctuary. 

Generally speaking, the boy was very lively 











his p , and it both surprised and an- 
noyed me. When I questioned him closely, he 
would insist that there was nothing the matter 
with him, while his very confusion at the time 
was strong presumptive evidence of the reverse. 

My feelings with regard to this lad were a puz- 
zle to myself. If he had beena son or a brother, 
he could not have excited a stronger interest in 
my mind, nor could his supposed grief, so un- 
natural in a mere boy, have affected me more 
deeply. I thought it very strange. 

The boy’s aptitude for learning was remark- 
able, and after he had been with me a little more 
than six months, I proposed to him to become a 
pupil of the Springville Academy, with the view 
of preparing himself for the study of the law. 
Instead of accepting the proposal with joy, ‘as 
might have been expected, he became greatly 
excited, turned red and pale by turns, and finally 
burst into tears. : 

It now became evident to me that Harry had 
something on his mind, which was exerting a 
most pernicious influence upon his health and 
spirits; and that there would be no peace for 
him till he had “ made a clean breast of it.” 
That this something was a crime, I was very 
loath to believe ; but how else could his strange 
conduct be accounted for? I had just come to 
a determination to compel him to make an 
avowal of the truth, at all hazards, when an ac- 
cident rendered such a step unnecessary, by pre- 
cipitating the discovery in an unforeseen manner. 

Some unhung miscreant had fastened a bunch 
of chestnut burs beneath the crupper of my 
horse, Selim, just as Harry was about to get into 
the buggy, to drive a few miles out of the village. 
The consequence was that before the buggy had 
advanced a dozen yards, the poor boy was thrown 
violently out, and when I reached him, was ly- 
ing in the road, his beautifully moulded Grecian 
features as pale and ionless as 
marble. There was a rock close by. Whether 
his head had struck it or not, I could not tell. I 
carried him into the office and laid him on the 
sofa. There was still no sign of life about him. 
Would he ever recover ? 

In a@agony of apprehension, I tore open his 
vest and shirt-bosom, and was about to place my 
hand upon his heart, when Peight revealed it- 
self which almost took away my breath, from 
pure astonishment. The snowy bosom which I 
had uncovered, was that of a girl, just budding 
into early womanhood. 

Here, then, was the secret. And how stupid 
I must have been not to have found it out long 
ago. I had imagined almost everything else 
but that. But he—she, I mean—had the natural, 
innate qualifications to make an actress of con- 
summate skill, particularly in all things relating 
to the arts of mimicry. She could imitate any- 
thing, and her personation of masculinity was 
absolutely perfect. 

While thoughts of this nature were passing 
through my brain, the poor girl continued to lie 
in apparently the same lifeless condition. But 
just as the doctor, for whom one of the by-stand- 
ers had been despatched, arrived, life began to 
dawn again upon the senseless clay. 

She soon recovered, and, haprily, without any 
ill consequence whatevef resulting from the acci- 
dent. With many a blush, and an abundance of 
tears, she told me what had induced her to as- 
sume the habiliments of the other sex. 

She said that when her mother became so ill 
that she could no longer work, she went into the 
streets and tried to get something to do. For 
nearly two years, she suffered, from time to time, 
the horrors of actual starvation, and saw her 
mother sinking daily nearer to the grave, with- 
out one of the many comforts which to one in 
her condition are positive necessities. 

The mother was undoubtedly one of those 
sensitive sufferers who struggle with want in un- 
complaining submissiveness, and even “ die and 
make no sign.” In all that terrible time, the 
one feeble little girl was her own and her mother’s 
sole dependence. 

An intellect precociously shrewd and sharp- 
ened as hers was, was not long in making the 
discovery of what a signal disadvantage she la- 
bored under in being a girland notaboy. Boys 
much younger than herself, and not half so in- 
telligent, could get employment twice as easily, 
and earn twice as much money as she did. The 
fact was constantly forcing itself upon her ob- 
servation, and it galled her to the quick. 

At last, after brooding over it a long time in 
secret, she proposed to her mother that she 
should assume boy’s clothing, as a means of 
increasing their resources in their time of need. 
For a long time, the poor woman withheld 
her consent, but the little girl’s energy and per- 
severance carried the day, and a reluctant ap- 
proval was at last obtaived. 

Article by article, the determined little mas- 
querader procured a suit of boy’s clothing, and 
finally made her debut, in a distant part of the 
city, in the character of a newsboy. She subse- 
quently tried various occupations, and ultimately 
settled upon that of a shoe-black for subsistence. 
Her bright, intelligent face and pleasing ad- 
dress soon procured customers, and from that 
time an humble sufficiency of food and other 
needful things was assured to her mother, and 
her pathway to the tomb rendered comparatively 
comfortable. 

When I met her, the poor girl was beginning 
to feel annoyances which at an earlier period had 
never troubled her. She had thought seriously 
of leaving the city, and was saving up money 
with that purpose in view. My proposal afforded 
her the means of doing so at once, and she 
therefore hailed it with gladness. She had not 
then reflected upon what an awkward thing it 
would be to reveal to me the secret of her sex. 

This awkwardness became more and more ap- 
parent every day. She put off the revelation 
from week to week, and in the meantime the 
burdensome secret preyed upon her spirits, and 











reduced her to the condition which I have 
already described. 

It so happened, hen, that the accident which 
had at first seemed so grave, was in reality a 
fortunate Occurreng ; and so the poor girl at last 
came to consider it, though it was a long time 
before she could even speak to me without a de- 
gree of confusion yhich it was really painful to 
me to witness, 

Much of this delicacy of feeling had been de- 
veloped since she had been living with me, 
though her life in the streets had never wholly 
obscured the modesty which was the result of a 
good mother’s training, developing the innate 
qualities which nature bestows upon the sex. 

Harry, now transformed into Harriet, would 
hardly do to make a lawyer of, or even & bach- 
elor lawyer’s valet de chambre. What then was 
to be done with her? Before I knew anything 
of it, she had accepted a situation in the family 
of a very respectable widow lady of the village. 
This I objected to very decidedly, and, claiming 
her by right of discovery, insisted upon her being 
placed under my guardianship. 

At length I succeeded, though not without 
difficulty, in bringing her over to my own plan, 
which was to send her to a female seminary, to 
receive an education. She went, remained near- 
ly four years, and then returned to Springville, 
as magnificent a specimen of womankind as ever 
came from the hand of the Almighty Architect 
since it presented to Adam his rib-wrought 
bride. 

The vague interest which had been excited in 
my bosom in the streets of Baltimore, went on 
gradually but steadily increasing, till it ended at 
last in making that Baltimore boy my wife. 
This result, as may be supposed, was not brought 
about without opposition, and plenty of it. My 
relatives unanimously opposed the match, and 
predicted that the day was not far distant when 
I would bitterly rue my ill-judged marriage. 

“A vagabond from the streets !—a foundling, 
but old enough to be steeped in wickedness !—a 
waif from the refuse of the very headquarters of 
rowdyism !—surely the man must be demented !” 

Such was the tenor of the remarks which 
buzzed about on every side of me. I took no 
notice of them, and seeing that it was so, people 
soon found other things to talk about. 

Three months passed rapidly away, and at the 
end of them,I found myself more in love with 
Harry than ever. Buta single circumstance, or 
rather set of circumstances, had in any way 
ruffied the quiet of our happy home life. 

When I commenced housekeeping, I made up 
my domestic establishment entirely of servants 
who had lived with my deceased mother. There 
was a negro womaft, who was our cook; her 
daughter, a girl about twelve years of age; and 
a mulatto woman, Who was an immediate at- 
tendant. The two women had always borne ex- 
cellent characters, and the girl too, as far as we 
knew anything about The mulatto, Molly, 
had been highly priz@{by my mother, who had 


acquiesce. It would hardly be believed how 
much this step cost me. If the woman had been 
a near relative, the affair could hardly have 
grieved me more than it did. She had been an 
humble friend, rather than # servant to my 
mother, for many years; and during all that 
time, her character had been truly irreproach- 
able. The sudden growth, too, of this thievish 
propensity filled me with perplexity. It was 
wholly unaccountable. If explicable at all, I 
supposed that it was most rational to refer it to 
that vigorous and sometimes morbid develop- 
ment of acquisitiveness which is so often known 
to take place with increase of years. 

We made an excuse to send Molly away. I 
could not bear to tell her the truth. She was 
greatly astonished, but did not seem to have any 
idea of the real state of the case. My wife 
thought this was a bad sign. Knowing that sho 
was guilty, she must of course know why she 
was sent away ; and to pretend not to know it, 
certainly argued a great deal of hypocrisy on 
her part. All very true, but still I could not 
more than half believe poor Molly to be guilty. 

In Molly’s place, we hired a girl who was well 
known in the village, and who had always borne 
an excellent character. She was assiduous in her 
duties, and gave us great satisfaction. Ex- 
cessive, therefore, was our surprise and chagrin 
when, about ten days after she came, another 
theft was committed, which it did not seem pos- 
sible to trace to any one but her. 

The circumstances were these: A friend of 
mine, who was about starting for Europe, had 
entrusted to my care a very beautiful gold pen- 


Rooted to the spot, as if a thunderbolt had 
really struck me, I groaned with agony such as 
no mere words can give the faintest idea of. 
Dark thoughts of self-murder, even, swept across 
the chaos of my maddening brain; for, from the 
first instant that the idea occurred to me, I enter- 
tained not a doubt of its correctness, entertained 
not a doubt that the wife of my bosom, whom I 
believed to be as pure as an angel from heaven, 
and in whom every hope of happiness I had was 
centered, was—a thief !—gracious God !—a thief ! 
tarnished—<ankered—gangrened in heart by the 
foul poison imbibed in those sinks of perdition, 
the las, alleys and by-ways of Baltimore! 

With the unbounded confidence I felt, it was 
was not strange, perhaps, that no thought of such 
a thing ever crossed my mind before. But 
the moment the suspicion presented itself, the 
facts were so convincing that I could hardly 
entertain a doubt of the terrible truth. 

All that day I wandered to and fro, my mind 
tossing in rudderless confusion upon a sea of 
agony. It was late at night before I reached 
home. My wife was waiting for me. I told 
her 1 was unwell and went immediately to bed. 
Her tender inquiries and caresses were 80 many 
barbed arrows thrust into the festering wounds 
of my heart. She had no suspicion, however, of 
anything wrong, any more than I had told her. 

In the circumstances in which I was placed, 
the very idea of sleep was a mockery. Harriet 
was slumbering tranquilly, while I lay quiet too ; 
the quietude of blank despair. How little did I 
know, before that day, what capabilities of suf- 
fering, what awful depths of anguish lay yet un- 





cil, which he had purchased as a keepsake for 
his sister, who lived in Springville, but was at 
that time on a visit to an aunt in the, West, 
whence she did not expect to return till some 
time after her brother’s departure. The pencil 
was therefore handed to me, to be delivered to 
the young lady as soon as she appeared in 
Springville. 

On the evening of the day on which I had re- 
ceived the trinket, I showed it to Harriet. She 
admired it exceedingly, and I told her, play- 
fully, to take charge of it and keep it till it was 
wanted. She took it, declaring that it would be 
a pleasure to possess such a beauty, even for a 
day or two. I thought no more about the thing, 
till the sister’s arrival in Springville, which took 
place somewhat sooner than we had anticipated. 
The day after she came, I called upon my wife 
for the pencil. She said she had deposited it in 
one of the recesses of her work-box. The box, 
which she had neglected to lock, was examined, 
and the pencil was not there! 

This, of course, annoyed me much more than 
any of our previous losses. Indeed, it vexed me 
excessively ; and the more so because, in addition 
to its being a keepsake, and therefore not to be 
replaced, I found it impossible even to get 
another of the same pattern. And then the mys- 
tery, the strangeness of the thing, was equally 
vexatious. It seemed almost as if there must be 





been in the habit of placing unlimited confid 
in her. She had assisted in nursing me, 
when I was an infi 

Such being the position of our household 
it will not be thought strange that I was very 
much annoyed by the occurrence which I am 
about to notice. On several occasions, small 
sums of money, most of them single gold 
pieces, had disappeared in a mysterious manner, 
and had never since been heard of. In most in- 
stances, they had been taken from my pockets 
during the night. 

At first, I thought that the little black girl, 
Patty, must be the culprit. After the thefts had 
been repeated fur or five times, I accused her, 
and ised all my ing y in endeavoring to 
get a confession from her; but in vain. She ve- 
hemently p d her i , nor could I 
discover anything like prevarication or conscious- 
ness of guilt about her. I eventually came to 
the conclusion that she was either innocent, or the 
most consummate young hypocrite I had ever 











seen. : 

While the poor girl was in the very height of 
her tribulation on the subject, a half sovereign, 
which I happened to have, suddenly disappeared. 
It was in my writing-desk, which I had acci- 
dentally left open. Inoticed it about noon one 
day, and the next morning [ observed that it 
was gone. It was impossible that the little girl 
could have done this, and I was most reluctantly 
compelled to believe that it was Molly. Since 
Patty first incurred our suspicion, she had been 
carefully excluded from our chamber, to which 
no one of the servants had since had access but 
Molly. Who else, then, could have had an op- 
portunity to commit the crime ? 

The conclusion seemed unavoidable, but the 
very idea of such a thing was abhorrent to me. 
Molly was a long-tried, faithful servant, and. this 
sudden lapse of honesty was wholly inexplicable. 
My wife seemed fully assured of her guilt; but 
then she had known her but a short time, com- 
paratively, and could not of course have my feel- 
ings on the subject. 

While I was hoping against hope that some- 
thing might tura up which would exonerate 
Molly, a new incident occurred, which forced me 
to abandon all idea of any theory compatible 
with her innocence. I had received from a 
friend a jewel, which was chiefly valuable as a 
curiosity. It had been found in an Egyptian 
tomb. Though I valued it very highly, my con- 
stitutional carelessness had permitted it to re- 
main in one of my pockets several days. My 
wife found it there, and put it under a cup of 
Sevres porcelain, turned bottom upward, on the 
mantel-piece ; intending to hand it to me as soon 
as I came in. She forgot it, however, as I had 
done, and leftit there. Such is the account of 
the matter which she gave me. 

Next morning, after breakfast, I remembered 
the gem, found it had disappeared from my 
pocket, and asked Harriet if she knew anything 
of it. She went to the mantel, raised the cup, 
and found that the jewel had disappeared. Mully 
had seen her place it there, and no one but Molly 
had had access to the room since. It could not 
get away without hands, and the conclusion that 
she had taken it was unavoidable. 

Under the circumstances, my wife naturally 
wished to get rid of Molly, and I was obliged to 





an phere of roguery about the house—as if 
every servant who came to the place was fore- 
ordained to be a thief. A petit-larceny epidemic 
seemed actually to pervade the premises. 

The new servant was dismissed, without, how- 
ever, making any accusation against her. It 
seemed plain enough that no one but she could 
have done the deed, but to convict her of it was 
perhaps i ible. I purchased another gold 
pencil, and gave it to the young lady—a more 
valuable one, as to mere cost, but not a proper 
equivalent for the lost one, nevertheless. 

Another servant was engaged, a white woman 

of the best character, and everything went well 
for four or five weeks. I had tried to be careful 
of my money and valuables, but I had never 
been d to being suspicious of servants, 
and I ded but very imp ly. 
One day, after changing my dress, I handed to 
the new servant a pair of pants, and directed her 
to put them in the wardrobe. The next day, I 
remembered that I had left a twenty-dollar note 
in one of the pockets of the same pantaloons. 
I went immediately to the wardrobe, with the in- 
tention of removing it, and found it gone ! 

Was the house bewitched? I naturally began 
to be half-inclined to thinkso. This woman was 
past middle age, and no breath of suspicion had 
ever fallen upon her character before she entered 
our ill-starred mansion. But she must have 
taken the money, for no one else had access te it. 

About a week later, a ten-dollar gold piece 
vanished in the same mysterious manner. My 
wife and I then held a council on the subject, 
and it was determined to send this one adrift 
also—though where to find @ servant who was 
not a thief, or at least one who would not become 
80, as soon as she entered our house, was a 
problem which neither of us felt competent to 
solve. But the labyrinth of mystery was not 
yet complete. For two weeks, we were unable 
to procure any servant. One night, during that 
period, Harriet and I went toa party. The next 
morning a diamond breast-pin, of considerable 
value, had disappeared from my shirt-bosom. 
The garment had lain on the back of a chair. 
The door of our chamber, which was on the 
second story, was locked, and there was no pos- 
sible means of getting into the room without the 

i of an dingly noisy burglary. 

And yet the brilliant was gone. And it was 
neither Molly nor either of the other servants 
who had stolen it. And if innocent in this in- 
stance, was it not highly probable that they had 
been equally so in the previous ones? This re- 
flection was a pleasant one; but the question 
that remained—who then did do it?—was any- 
thing but an agreeable one. 

I did very little business that day. To live in 
an enchanted house, where your valuables were 
atany moment liable to take wings and fly 














away, leaving not the smallest trace of the mode | 


or manner of the abduction, was far worse than 
a Barmecide feast, or a Sancho Panzian banquet. 
But—con-twist the thing! it must have an «x- 
planation. Finding that I could think of noth- 
ing else, Ishut up my office and started for a 
walk. Hardly had I crossed the threshold, 
when an idea struck me, not only with the rapid- 
ity, but also with the scathing fury of the light- 
ning’s flash. Jt must have been wife wi 
loined those articles! brite gore 





fathomed at the bottom of my heart! And O, 
what depths too of hypocrisy, and deceit, and 
wickedness, must lie within that lovely bosom by 
my side! Whatdespicable meanness to permit 
those poor servants to suffer for her crimes, which 
had not even the miserable excuse’of poverty to 
palliate them. 

Great heaven, how had I been deceived ! How 
much more truly could I say than the valiant 
Moor of Venice : 


‘ Had it pleased Heaven 
To try me with affliction; had he rained 

All kinds of sores and shames on my bare head; 
Steeped ine in poverty to the very lips; 

Given to captivity me and my utmost hopes; 

I should have found in some part of my seul 

A drop of patience; but (alas!) to make me 

A fixed figure, for the time of scorn 

To point is slow unmoving finger at,— 


Yet could I bear that too; well, very well: 

bi there, where I have garnered up my heart, 
Where ei either I must live, or bear no life; 

Gea fountain from the which my current runs, 

dries up ; to be discarded thence! 

Or topt itasa py! Bad for foul toads 

To knot and gender in!—turn thy complexion there! 

Patience, thou young _ aaa cherubin, 

Ay, there, look grim as 

While I lay thus marking the weary watches of 
the night with feverish heart-throbs of misery, I 
suddenly perceived’ that Harriet was making a 
stealthy movement, as if about to rise. The moon 
shone brightly into the windows. I lay per- 
fectly motionless, watching closely. Very slowly 
and softly she issued from the bed and stood up- 
right on the floor. My heart throbbed tumultu- 
ously, for I was intensely anxious to see what 
she mesni io do. I knew that most of the thefts 
must have been committed at & late hour of the 
night, while I was asleep, as she supposed I was 
now. 

After pausing a moment, as if in hesitation, 
Harriet went softly to the pocket on the wall, in 
which my watch usually hung, took it out, 
and walked noiselessly to her own dressing-table. 
Though her back was towards me, the moonlight 
now shone fall upon her, and I could see every 
movement she made. She had a very elaborately 
constructed work-box, which she had left lying 
upon the table, in which was a secret recess, very 
ingeniously concealed. This had been shown 
and explained to her by the person who gave her 
the box, but she had often told me that she for- 
got all about it, almost immediately afterwards, 
and had never again been able to find it. 

I now saw her open the box, with an assured 
hand, and disclose what I knew must be the se- 
cret cavity, in which she was about to deposit the 
watch. Greatly excited, I too slipped out of bed, 
and approached her, so cautiously as not to be 
heard. I drew quite near, and with bitter shame, 
indignation and , L recognized, in the 
recess, every article that had so mysteriously 
disappeared! Now careless whether she should 
hear me or not, I advanced till I could see her 
features distinctly, in the bright moonlight. I 
gazed at them, intently ; and then, if a third per- 
son had been present, he undoubtedly would have 
believed me.to have been suddenly struck with 
madness. I laughed, I clapped my hands, I 
danced, I leaped in the high air, I sang, I shouted 
I actually raved in fact, and for the moment was 
little better than a maniac; for at that moment I 
had discovered that my wife was sound asleep, 
and wholly =nconscious of what she was doing! 

Poor Harry! My outrageous mirth almost 
frightened her to death, upon her sudden awak- 
ing. But the instantaneous revolution from the 
lowest abyss of woe, to the highest pinnacle of 
joy, was more than I could bear. The extrava- 
gance which I have described was the efferves- 
cence thus produced. 

From her infancy, Harriet had been a sleep- 
walker ; and she had done some queer things be- 
fore ; but that she had unconsciously and in her 
sleep secreted the missing articles, never occurred 
either to me or to her. They were generally 
things which she had noticed and admired, and 
by some vagary of the imagination she was in- 
duced to carry them off in her sleep. In her 
sleep, too, as not unfrequently happens, she had 
succeeded in doing what she had attempted in 
vain in her waking moments—that is, she found 
the secret cavity of the work-box, and there kept 
the hoard of =!:ich she was of course utterly igno- 
rant while she was awake. It was acurious case, 
bat by no means without a parallel in the his- 
tory of somnambulism. 








The Plow an4 the Press, two of the greatest 
“institutions ” extant, are thus honored by a 
sensible and gifted poet : 


“ We sing the honor “hee the Plow, 
ad honor o! 
Two noble instruments pr wil, 
With each a power to bless 
bone—the nerve of thi« fast age— 
True wealth of human kind— 
One tills the ever generous earth, 
‘The ciuer tilis the mind.” 
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FRENCH HEROINES. 

France has ever been famous for the heroism 
of her women. Though Joan d’Are and Jeanne 
Hachette stand forth at the head of her Amazo- 
nian heroines, yet they are representative women, 
for all through the annals of France we find the 
sex emulating the chivalry of the men. Du- 
mourier had two beautiful girls, as pure as they 
were brave, for aides-de-camps, who bore his 
orders into the hottest fire, and rallied the sol- 
diers when they gave ground, with such appeals 
as “ Where are you going, men? this is not the 
direction of the enemy! Follow us!” And 
waving their swords, aud spurring their horses, 
they would lead back the columns to the charge 
in the face of the mitraille. Among the French 
dead of every battle-field, women and girls have 
been found beside husbands and lovers where the 
combat was the hottest. In every revolution 
that Paris has known, French women have fallen 
with lovers, brothers, fathers and husbands at 
the barricades, So, in the old heroic days, they 
fell before the legions of the invading Cesar. 

Aremarkable specimen of the class of women 
to which the Maid of Saragoza belonged, lately 
received the cross of the Legioa of Honor at the 
Hotel des Invalides, from the hands of Napoleon 
Ill. This woman, Angelique Marie Joseph 
Duchemin was born in 1772. Her father served 
thirty-six consecutive years in the 42d regiment 
of the line. He was married at Havre, and 
Angelique was born at Dianau in the north of 
France. 

At the age of seventeen she was a wife, at 
eighteen a mother, at twenty a widow. Her hus 
band, the brave Brulon, fell at Ajaccio in Cor- 
sica. “Three days after I learned his fate,” 
says Angelique, whilst speaking of the effect the 
dreadful news had upon her, “ I took the uniform 
of his regi , and d ded permission to 
avenge his death. ‘Iwo brothers had fallen in 
active service ; our father had died on the field 
of battle—my heart, head and hand burned to 
send destruction to the rebel Corsicans, and my 
testimonials tell how well I fulfilled my vows.” 

At the siege of Calvi, Madame Brulon distin- 
guished herself signally, For eleven months 
they bad been blockaded, seventy-five days bom- 
barded, but she brought relief to the garrison of 
Gesco ; and the cross of the Legion of Honor on 
her breast is her country’s acknowledgement of 
her heroic action. ‘The following are the testi- 
monials of her comrades: 

“ We, the undersigned, corporal and soldiers 
of the detachment of the 42d regiment in garri 
son at Calvi, certify and attest that the Sth 
Prairial year I] (1794), the citoyenne Angelique 
Marie Joseph Duchemin, widow Brulon, corpo- 
ral-fourrier, performing the functions of sergeant, 
commanded us in the action of the tort Gesco, 
that she fought with us with the courage of a he- 
roine ; that in an assault we were obliged to fight 
hand w hand ; that she received @ sabre cut in 
the right arm, and « moment after another from 
a stylet in the lett; that finding we failed of am- 
munition, though severely wounded, she set out 
at midnight for Calvi, a mile and « half distant, 
where, by the courage and zeal of « true repub- 
lican, she raised and charged with ammunition 
sixty women, whom she led to us, escorted by 
four men, which enabled us to repulee the enemy 
and to preserve the fort; and that, in flue, we 
have only t congratulate Gurselves upon our 
commander.” 

In speaking of her wounds and dangers, Ma 
dame Brulon adds, whilst relatiag with kindling 
eye, the terrors of the siege and the strait w 
which she was put: 

“ | did not mind my wounds in each arm, nor 
did | fear the dark, but set out alone at midnigta, 
evaded the guards, roused sixty starving women, 
and led them to the fort, which we reached at 
two o'clock in the morning. We gave the wo- 
men each half « pound of nee, which we all com 
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sidered an excellent bargain.” 
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bad Bal grec »We have known a horse thirty years old, 
and yet perfectly sound, prompt and serviceable. The 
editor of the Juniata Sentinel notices the demise of a 
celebrated horse, which had attained the incredible age 
of forty-one years. The horse was formerly in the pos- 
session of General Jackson. 





FRENCH HEROINES. 

France has ever been famous for the heroism 
of her women. Though Joan d’Arc and Jeanne 
Hachette stand forth at the head of her Amazo- 
nian heroines, yet they are representative women, 
for all through the annals of France we find the 
sex emulating the chivalry of the men. Du- 
mourier had two beautiful girls, as pure as they 
were brave, for aides-de-camps, who bore his 
orders into the hottest fire, and rallied the sol- 
diers when they gave ground, with such appeals 

“Where are you going, men? this is not the 
direction of the enemy! Follow us!” And 
waving their swords, and spurring their horses, 
they would lead back the columns to the charge 
in the face of the mitraille. Among the French 
dead of every battle-field, women and girls have 
been found beside husbands and lovers where the 
combat was the hottest. In every revolution 
that Paris has known, French women have fallen 
with lovers, brothers, fathers and husbands at 
the barricades. So, in the old heroic days, they 
fell before the legions of the invading Cesar. 

Aremarkable specimen of the class of women 
to which the Maid of Saragoza belonged, lately 
received the cross of the Legion of Honor at the 
Hotel des Invalides, from the hands of Napoleon 
Ill. This woman, Angelique Marie Joseph 
Duchemin was born in 1772. Her father served 
thirty-six consecutive years in the 42d regiment 
of the line. He was married at Havre, and 
Angelique was born at Dianau in the north of 
France. 

At the age of seventeen she was a wife, at 
eighteen a mother, at twenty a widow. Her hus- 
band, the brave Brulon, fell at Ajaccio in Cor- 
sica. “Three days after I learned his fate,” 
says Angelique, whilst speaking of the effect the 
dreadful news had upon her, “ I took the uniform 
of his regiment, and demanded permission to 
avenge his death. ‘Iwo brothers had fallen in 
active service ; our father had died on tho field 
of battlke—my heart, head and hand burned to 
send destruction to the rebel Corsicans, and my 
testimonials tell how well I fulfilled my vows.” 

At the siege of Calvi, Madame Brulon distin- 
guished herself signally. For eleven months 
they had been blockaded, seventy-five days bom- 
barded, but she brought relief to the garrison of 
Gesco ; and the cross of the Legion of Honor on 
her breast is her country’s acknowledgement of 
her heroic action. The following are the testi- 
monials of her comrades : 

“We, the undersigned, corporal and soldiers 
of the detachment of the 42d regiment in garri- 
son at Calvi, certify and attest that the 5th 
Prairial year Il (1794), the citoyenne Angelique 
Marie Joseph Duchemin, widow Brulon, corpo- 
ral-fourrier, performing the functions of sergeant, 
commanded us in the action of the fort Gesco, 
that she fought with us with the courage of a he- 
roine ; that in an assault we were obliged to fight 
hand to hand ; that she received a sabre cut in 
the right arm, and a moment after another from 
a stylet in the left; that finding we failed of am- 
munition, though severely wounded, she set out 
at midnight for Calvi, a mile and a half distant, 
where, by the courage and zeal of a true repub- 
lican, she raised and charged with ammunition 
sixty women, whom she led to us, escorted by 
four men, which enabled us to repulse the enemy 
and to preserve the fort; and that, in fine, we 
have only to congratulate ourselves upon our 
commander.” 

In speaking of her wounds and dangers, Ma- 
dame Brulon adds, whilst relating with kindling 
eye, the terrors of the siege and the straits to 
which she was put: 

“| did not mind my wounds in each arm, nor 
did I fear the dark, but set out alone at midnight, 
evaded the guards, roused sixty starving women, 
and led them to the fort, which we reached at 
two o’clock in the morning. We gave the wo- 
men each half a pound of rice, which we all con- 
sidered an excellent bargain.” 


Still later, at the siege of Calvi, all the can- 
noniers having been killed, the non-commissioned 
officers were called upon to fill their places ; it 
was thus, while defending a bastion, in aiming a 
sixteen pounder, that she was wounded in the 
left leg by the bursting of a bomb. This last 
wound disabled her for service, and entitled her 
to a place in the Hotel des Invalides. October 
22, 1822, upon the proposition of General de 
Latour Maubourg, Governor of the Invalides, 
she received the grade of 2d lieutenant, in these 


terms : 

“Madame Brulon, military invalid, having 
held the rank of sergeant before her entrance to 
the hotel, has obtained from the bounties of the 
king (Louis XVIII.) the honorable rank of 2d 
lieutenant, and will be thus recognized hereafter 
on parade. The governor hastens to make 
known, by means of this order, this new favor of 
his majesty, accorded to one who has rendered 
herself so worthy of it by her excellent principles, 
her good sentiments, and the high consideration 
which she enjoys at the hotel.” 

During the reign of the first Napoleon she was 
recommended by the Governor of the Invalides 
as “one having rendered herself worthy by 
qualities considered above her sex, to participate 
in the recompense created for the brave.” But 
the honor of decorating this remarkable woman 
was reserved for Napoleon III., President of the 
Republic. Madame Brulon wears the uniform 
of the Invalides, and since her first adoption of 
military dress has never left it but once, and that 
for a 8 to her grandchild 
when she assumed female attire. But the chil. 
dren instead of being amused, burst into tears, 
and begged their grandmama to go back again 
to her soldier’s clothes. All her testimonials 
proved her to have been a woman of the severest 
principles, the most exemplary habits, and of 
unsullied reputati We d her history, 
which we have looked up, in consequence of see- 
ing an allusion to her in alate foreign journal, to 
the advocates of woman’s rights. 











ITALY. 

We really believe all is not lost for Italy, not- 
withstanding the discouraging view of her future 
taken by some who were most sanguine in their 
predictions. If France adopts the Jaissez-faire 
policy, and Austria submits, it would seem as if 
the native populations might establish govern- 
ments to suit, and that the theory of the confed- 
eration might be reduced to eacin, With 

larged by Lombardy, the friends of 
constitutional government have a point d’appui 
which they never before possessed. It was the 
boast of the unfortunate Charles Albert, that 
Italy could take care of herself. That boast, as 
events showed, was premature, but his son, Vic- 
tor Emmanuel might realize the hopes that bold 
and chivalrous declaration inspired in 1848. It 
is idle to deny that Louis Napoleon has done 
much for Italy, though not all that he promised, 
not near all that was expected of him. In the first 
bitterness of our disapp , we d d 
his peace of Villafranca, but we have come to 
the conclusion that he did the best he could in 
making it, and that perhaps, after all, the Ital- 
ians will be as well off as if the war had con- 
tinued, and its field been enlarged. We must, 
however, await the progress of events, and see 
what they will bring forth. * 











A Currosity.—John J. Dyer & Co., No. 35 
School Street, Boston, have just published a 
most novel “InLustRaTED Scrap Book.” 
It is in large quarto form, and contains Five 
Hundred Pictures, upon every conceivable sub- 
ject of everyday life, wit, humor, pathos, nat- 
ural history, scenery in all quarters of the globe, 
nationalities, types of character, famous archi- 
tecture, portraits of noted individuals of both 
sexes, and in short an inexhaustible resort for 
study and amusement for old and young. It is 
the first book of the kind, and the cheapest we 
have ever seen. Any person enclosing twenty- 
five cents to the publisher, in letter stamps or 
silver, will receive a copy, post paid, by return of 
mail. Here is something to amuse the family 
circle the coming long evenings. 





New Banx.—A part of the marble structure 
in Broadway, New York, known as Wood’s 
Minstrel Hall, has been leased to the new bank 
going into operation, known as the Merchants’ 
and Traders’, for $10,000 per annum, on a lease 


of ten years. ‘ 





Tae Sun.—A story is going the rounds that 
the sun is rapidly receding from the earth, and 
fears are entertained that we shall have arctic 
weatlier all the year round. Well, we shall have 
plenty of skating then. It will be an-ice 
change ! 





MEN anv Horses.—A correspondent, notic- 
ing the flourishing accounts given of the fashion- 
able quadrupeds at Saratoga and elsewhere, sug- 
gests that some of them are of better pedigree 
than their owners. 





O, Psuaw!—It turns out that the bridal 
jewels of a lady who lately married a Cuban 
billionnaire are worth only $13,000, instead of 
$130,000 as the gossips stated at first. Only 
$13,000! very shabby ! 

——————$_+2ca->—____—_— 

Gotp-Min1nc.—The most successful Pike’s 
Peaker is Edward Ropes, of Boston, who is said 
to own a claim in the mines for which he has 
been offered $22,000. 





TERPSICHOREAN.—Some censor, who is down 
on dancing (probably has a wooden leg), says 
that “hops at hotels always brew evil.” Honi 
soit qui mal y pense. 





Jacos Litrie.—This noted financier is again 
flourishing at the New York Stock Exchange 
Board. He always contrives to fall on his feet. 





Fiona Tempre.—This terribly fast critter 
has been covering herself with fresh laurels. 
Think of 2:22—why, it’s chain lightning! 





Quvaint.—Love without money has been com- 





pared to shiny-leather boots without soles. 








EDITORIAL INEDROPS. 

Louis Napoleon has completely jockied the 
King of the Sandwich Islands in the late treaty. 

Flinch not from misfortune—it loses half its 
sting by being boldly met. 

Horace Greeley says that Indian girls in Ore- 
gon are sold by their parents, like Circassians. 

Virtue ‘is the surest link of friendship; all 
other ties are fragile. 

At a London royal ball, the Duchess of Rich- 
mond wore $150,000 worth of diamonds. 

Sloth is the parent of want, and industry the 
artificer of fortune. 

A young man who received a blowing up from 
his sweetheart, called her a wind-lass. 

The man who tramples on a fallen enemy is 
unworthy the laurels of victory. 

Madame Ristori intends to give a series of 
dramatic entertainments in the United States. 

Fortune changes not the nature of a man; 
neither does change of scene. 

No tune, it is said, is so popular, yet so hard to 
catch, as for-tune. 

That education, however elaborate, is incom- 
plete, which teaches not the heart. 

In a hot night, it is uncomfortable to have a 
cat courting the mews on your shed. . 

An habitual impostor cannot expect to create 
belief even when he speaks the truth. 

At the bar of justice, lawyers do the drinking, 
and their clients pay the treat. 

A rope-dancer, named Delane, asserts that he 
can beat Blondin’s wonderful feats. 

That which is despised, is often the most use- 
ful. Grains of sand form mountains. 

The total amount realized by the sale of the 
late Marquis of Waterford’s horses was £13,166. 

A man who passionately loves money, cannot 
love anything else in the world. 

When a girl hunts a husband, the engagement 
ring, to be in keeping, should be chased. 

Revenge is the luxury of a mean and pitiful 
mind. Great souls detest and forbear it. 

A reporter who takes notes, says they are 
altered before they’re passed off on the public. 

If you cannot accomplish all you wish, yet 
strive to accomplish as much as you can. 

D’Israeli has been making some smart Vivian 
Grey-ish speeches in Parliament, lately. 

The late East Indian Company’s European 
troops are in a state of complete mutiny. 

There is no tfith in the story that Prince 
Napoleon goes on @ secret mission to Vienna. 





GARIBALDI. 

Everything that falls from the lips or pen of 
this noble champion of liberty is dear to Amer- 
icans, and we therefore translate his last address 
literally. It is energetic and hopeful: “ Italians 
of the Centre,—A few months since, we said to 
the Lombards—your brothers of all the prov- 
inces have sworn to conquer or die with you. 
The Austrians know that we have kept our 
word. To-morrow we will tell you what we 
told the Lombarty, and the noble cause of our 
country will find us united on the field of battle, 
animated as we have been in the period elapsed, 
and in the im; attitude of men who have 
done, and will always do their duty. Onreturn- 
ing to your homes, and amidst the caresses of 
your families, forget not the gratitude we owe to 
Napoleon III. and the gallant French army, 
whose valiant sons still lie wounded and muti- 
lated in the cause of Italy, on beds of pain. 
Above all, forget not, whatever may be the de- 
signs of diplomacy on our destinies, we should 
never abandon our sacred watchwords: “ Italy 
and Victor EmManveE!” 


THE FREEBOOTER: 


—oR, THE— 
SCOURGE OF THE CARIBBEAN SEA. 


_ BY WALTER CLARENCE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE WITCH OF THE NORTH SEA,” ‘THE 
PAINTER OF Bore “THE WHITE LADY OF MUCKROSS,”” 
mm DOUBLE TRAGEDY,” ETC., ETC. 





We shall commence, next week, a fine histor- 
ical romance, thus entitled, written for us by a 
gentleman of large experience and excellent 
taste as a novelist. It will be carefully illus- 
trated in our best style, with fine original draw- 
ings by Champney, and will be a very complete 
and perfect production. 





A neavy Sum.—The English have a nice 
little deficit in their revenue, amounting to 
$23,000,000, or thereabouts. It is to be met by 
an addition to the income tax. Ere long, rich 
men in England will have to go round among 
the beggars, entreating alms. The English now 
require a revenue of seventy million pounds. 





A sitent Poet.—Gray was a polite monk, 
the most learned man of his day. His elegy is 
the most melodious poem in the language. He 
was a man of extreme taciturnity. It is said he 
sometimes was known to pass a whole day in 
company without uttering a word. 





Lecs TacLion1s.—Madame Taglioni, the 
once unrivalled dancer, has been teaching her art 
to younger and prettier women in Paris. She is 
a countess, but her husband is of no account— 
“he can’t keep a hotel.” 





Sap ENovuGH.—The almshouse of Monroe 
county, Indiana, for several years had as one of 
its inmates a sister of the eminent inventor of 
steam navigation, Robert Fulton. 





Heat anp Coip.—While we have been 
baking alive, Mr. Church, the artist, has been 
painting icebergs at Labrador. Not a bad way 
of passing the summer. 





Mackay on Amenica.—Dr. Mackay’s book 
on America is pretty poor stuff. It contains 
numerous blunders, and is terribly dull. 





Gornc anEAD.—The Pacific Railroad is now 
finished to Syracuse, 168 miles from St. Louis 
and 90 miles from Kansas City. 





Art anp SKILL.—Goethe says: “ The arti- 
san is paid, not the artist.” 








foreign Htems. 


A number of dromedaries have just been 
shipped at Algiers for the Brazils. 

Mr. Ten Broeck is said to have won £25,000 
with his horse Starke at the Goodwood Races in 
England. 

It is stated in a medical journal that the Duke 
of Northumberland had just sent a thousand bot- 
tles of old sherry, thirty eee in bottle, to the 
Westminster Hospital for the use of the patients. 


The London Builders’ League are on a strike 
to enforce the system of nine hours tor a day’s 
labor, and it is said that the combination is so 
perfect that they are likely to succeed in their de- 
mand—for a time at least. 

The Turin correspondent of the London Post 
states that sixty Hungarians who escaped from 
the Austrian army were retaken, placed before a 
battery, fired upon with grape, and all but two 





The French government have determined to 
include in the accomplishments of the army, a 
knowledge of the art of swimming, as a consider- 
able number were drowned in crossing the rivers 
of Northern Italy. 

Advices from Verona state that the grapes are 
so much affected by disease in Lombardy and 
Venetia that scarcely any are expected to ripen. 
This loss, with the destruction of the corn 
crops in Upper Italy, leaves a poor prospect for 
the winter. 

At a trial of reaping machines on the Emperor 
Napoleon’s farm, near St. Cloud, on the 19th of 
July, the first prize for foreign machines was 
awarded to an English firm, and the second to 
an American machine by Cranston, improved by 
Brood of London. 

A magnificent summer peed of iron, built by 
the firm of Cennoviere, of Havre, for the Vice- 
roy of Egypt, was lately shipped for its destina- 
tion. The structure weighs from 700 to 800 tons, 
and figured in the Paris Universal Exhibition 
of 1855. 

A Jarndyce case is in the London Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court, viz—Lord vs. Colvin. This case 
comes on upon seven suits relating to the estate 
of Dr. Peter Cochrane, now amounting to up- 
wards of £217,000. The litigation has been con- 
tinued for twenty-six years. 

At the Paris exhibition of Paintings “ honor- 
able mention” is made of Mr. P. F. Rothermel, 
an American Artist. Mr. E. H. May’s paintings 
were also highly praised. Mr. May leaves Paris 
for the United States during the Fall. He is at 

resent busy terminating a fine painting of Co- 
umbus. 





Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


He whose soul does not sing, need not try to 
do it with his throat. 

One of the very best of all earthly possessions, 
is self-possession. 

We may owe it to our enemies to forgive ; we 
owe it to ourselves not to forget. 

A few nerves on the surface of the tongue 
create most of the bustle around us. 

A man in the finest suit of clothes is often a 
shabbier fellow than another dressed in rags. 

The miser lives poor to die rich, and is the 
mere jailor of his house, and the turnkey of his 
wealth 

If seconds were not much fonder of duels than 
their principals, duelling would very soon be ob- 
solete. 

Sweet are the uses of adversity, which, like the 
toad, ugly and venomous, wears yet a p 


Quill and Srissors. 


The r Times says that a veracious dis- 
ciple of Izaak Walton, resident in that city, re- 

rts that as he was fishing in Pushaw pond a 

few days since, he felt a bite at his hook, and 
pulled | up afine perch. Just as he was pulling 
it in, a pickerel started. to grab it, and so fur- 
ously did the pickerel pursue its prey that it ac- 
tually followed the perch into the boat, and was 
itself secured ! 

A stiff necked old politician, living near De- 
its recently-refused to allow his daughter to 
marry the man of her c hoice, because he “ didn't 
vote the regular ticket.” But the shrewdest 
politician is no match for the girl, and the mar- 
riage took place in the parlor, while the old gen- 
tleman was holding a caucus in his library. 

The number of Congregational churches in 
Massachusetts is 485; admissions during last 
year, by profession, 8811; by letter, 2498; to- 
tal, 11,309; gain, 7642; total number of mem- 
bers, 76,77 ; number of Sabbath scholars, 
79,375; gain, 6165. Eight clergymen have 
Aied during the year. 

Peleg W. Peckham, a wealthy citizen of West- 
port, Mass., lately deceased, left a large number 
of benevolent leg gacies, among which, $2000 and 
a parsonage to his church, $1000 to the Sabbath 
School, $1500 for the education of poor children, 
$1500 to Linden Grove Cemetery, and many oth- 
er sums for local charities. 

A newspaper is about to be established in New 
York by “the Spanish American Printing Com- 
pany,” entitled Et Noticioso de Nueva York. It 
is ‘‘ dedicated to the defence of the interests of 
the Spanish-American Republics, and in which 
they should find at the same time a sy mpathetic 
exponent and advocate of their opinions. 

The North Church and Society of Hartford 
have presented to their late pastor, the Rev. Dr. 

, the gift of ten thousand dol- 
lars, as a provision for himself and his family. 
He acknowledges it ina grateful and touching 
letter. 

Mr. Stephen Harris, of Troy, N. H., has a 
blueberry pasture containing about twenty acres, 
from which he gathers, on an average, three hun- 
dred bushels a year of these berries, and has 
done so for twenty years, which yield an annual 
income of about five hundred dollars. 

At Springfield, Md., a large hop grower has 
this year lost nearly all his vines and crop by 
lightning. He had adopted an arrangement of 
wires instead of poles, and the lightning runs 
about on the wires and cuts and burns the vines. 

Mr. John Macgregor has just taken a “large 
surface view” of Canada and the United States, 
and published an account of his tour in London. 
From John’s pe of view America is not going 
ahead, but only spinning around ! 

The other day, a gentleman riding on the 
Frankfort (Ky.) Railroad was waving his hat 
from the car window, when his hand was brought 
against a projecting plank with such force as to 
break it in two places. 

John D. Walbridge, who recently died in Cin- 
cinnati, bequeathed by will the greater par: of his 
estate, amounting to about $50,000, to the Cin- 
cinnati Protestant Orphan Asy lum and the Wid- 
ows’ Home. 

The Agricultural Society which holds its Fair 
at Dundee in October, offers a premium of $5 to 
the young lady ‘‘ who will pare a peck of pota- 
toes in the shortest time and dot it the best !” 

Ap for the unl 1 selling of wood- 
cock was suddenly broken pel in Bridgeport the 
other day, by the discovery that the “ birds” 

wooden faucets. 








were old-fashioned 
The Detroit Advertiser says: “ This Pike’s 





jewel i in his head. - 


Half the secrets in the world are disclosed in 
order that those who them may let their 
friends know that they hold them. 

There are few who know how to be idle and 
innocent, and the very first step out of business 
is usually into vice and folly. 

Be modest, like the star, which, though high 
and exalted, shines upon the water; rather than 
the vapor, which though mean and obscure, lifts 
itself to the clouds. 

In literature and in love we generally begin in 
bad taste. By experience and observation we 
become sensible to the charms of the simple and 
the unaffected, both in belles and in belles-dettr:s. 

Nature has strange ways of doing the most 
beautiful things. Out of the oozy earth, the mud 
and rain of early spring, come the most delicate 
flowers, their white leaves borne out of the dirt, 
as unsoiled and pure as if they had bloomed in 
the garden of Paradise. 


He is base—and that is the one base thing in 
the universe, to receive favors and render none. 
In the order of nature we cannot render benefits 
to those from whom we receive them, or only 
seldom ; but the benefit we receive must be ren- 
dered again, line for line, deed for deed, cent for 
cent to somebody. 





Boker's B Budget. 


A man is most properly said to be “ ripe for 
anything ” when he is a little meYlow. 

Why is a ship like a watch? Because the 
hands in the top are often consulted. 

Why i is a weathercock like aloafer? Because 
it is constantly going around, doing nothing. 

Why was Hamlet so courageous in addressing 
his father’s ghost? Because he was not particu- 
yar to a shade. 

Why are the roofs of most city buildings like 
panic-stricken soldiers in an engagement? Be- 
cause they slope to the rear. 

Some one has divided milk into six kinds— 
cows’ milk, goats’ milk, asses’ milk, milk from 
the cocoa-nut, swill milk and the milk of human 
kindness. 

It seems that there is lots of finance in Turkey 
but no money. The poor Sultan must say to 
himself :—“ My Porrs-monnaie is in a desperate 
bad state! 

Anxious Matron—Johnny, just put this bag 
around the peacock’s tail ; don’t you see, the 
rain may wash out the colors ? Juveline—O, 
yes; maybe may put out the eyes! 


It may seem a paradox, but it is nevertheless 
truth, that, hit a man upon whatever part of the 
body you will, the blow is sure to go against his 
stomach. 

A bachelor friend of ours has left a boarding 
house, in which there was a number of old maids, 
on account of “ the miserable fair set before him 
at the table.” 

A man, in Michigan, not long since, committed 
suicide by drowning. As the body could not be 
found, the coroner held an inquest on his hat and 
jacket found on the bank of the lake: verdict, 
“found empty.” 

“ Joe, why were you out so late last night ?” 
“Tt wasn’t so very late—only a quarter of 12.” 
“ How dare you sit there and tell me that lie? 
I was awake ‘when you came, and looked at my 
watch: it was 3 o'clock.” “ Weill, isn’t 3 4 
quarter of 12! 

“ What's o'clock, Pat?” inquired a traveller. 
“ Next to nothing,” answered the Milesian, with 

at confidence. “ Whatdo you mean ?” asked 
the traveller. “Not quite one,” replied Pat, 
“ and it foliows in course that what isn’t one is 
next to nothing.” 


Peak has been one of the most deliber- 
ately wicked ‘and ruinous frauds ever perpetrated 
upon the American people.” 

Speaking of anagrams, the New York Albion 
remarks that the name “ Louis Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” may be converted into, An open plot— 
arouse, Albion. 

A gentleman killed himself in Florida lately 
for the love of a Miss Bullet. The poor fellow 
couldn’t live with a Bullet in his heart. 

The grape crop around Cincinnati is said to be 
the largest ever grown there, and is estimated as 
worth one million of dollars. 

A Homoeopathic Medical College is to be es- 
tablished at St. Louis. It will be opened on the 
first day of October. 

It is stated that Blondin makes about eight 
hundred dollars for each trip across the rope at 
Niagara. 

The taxable property of Georgia is said to 
have increased $50,000,000 the past year. 

Valuable saltpetre beds have been discovered 
in Southern California. 





Marriages. 


aes bth Bee asa Rev. Dr. Gannett, Mr. Harry 8. Hall to 
By Rev. Mr. Cues, Mr. Charles Brown to Miss Mary 





Hayden 

By Kev Mr. henge Mr. Nathaniel Kinsman, of 
— Ohio, to Miss Susan Phebe Parker. 
a Mr. Bushnell, Mr. W. B. Morrill to Miss Anna 


oes 
By Rev. Mr. aaah Mr. Ephraim L. D. Whitcomb to 
Miss ried W. Bare’ 
At Koxbury, by Ke va “Mr. Merrill, Mr. Warren Richard- 
son to Mise Mary A. Hall 
At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Tucker, Mr. Thomas W. 
Pillsbury to Miss Emily M. Darling. 
At Quincy, by Rev. Mr. Knapp, Mr. Walter Manuel, of 
Weymouth, to Miss Lydia Wilso 
At Newton Corner, by Rev. is somes Mr. David 
Cobb, Jr., of St. Louis, to Miss M. Loui se Somers 
at Beverly, by Rev. Mr. Rich, Mr. "Thomas A. Leta 
vour to Miss Susan 0. Batchelder. 
At Newburyport, by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Daniel 
Foster to Miss anere M. Morton 
At Haverhill, Rev. Mr. Burnham, Mr. A. J. Fletch- 
er to Mise Louise vi Currier. 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Charles A 
Brooks, of Clinton, to Miss Carrie K Brigham. 
At Northfield, by Rev. Mr. Murray, Mr. Charles G. 
Hooker, of Sacramento, Cal., to Miss Mary © Osgood 
At Nantucket, by Rev ie Mh ga Mr. William C. 
ig hs 4 Miss Hannah M. Swai: 
t Kee: -H, by Rev. Mr Stubbs, Mr. J. B. Know!l- 
om: ra Seven, to Miss Louisa Holmes, of Boston 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. George W. Crockett, 69; Mr. Ebenezer 
Ellis, 74; Mr. John RK. Winslow, 21; Mrs. Eliza W. Domi- 
my 67; Mr. William Wri; ht, 71; Mr. George Graham, 
; Mr. Charles D. Keller, Mr.’ William il, 67; Mr 

George Bradford, 71; Mrs. ey gE. roy li; Phin- 
ens Lastman, Tek Mrs. Elizabeth Grace Mr. James P 
Brown, 25; Mrs. Catherine P. Townsend, 6; Miss Mary 
Ann Cotter, 20. 

At Chelsea, Mics Margaret Maany, 25 

At Medford, Miss Hannah Pratt, 69 

At Melrose, Mr. John Larrabee, 87 

At Sharon, Mr. Daniel Fulier, 79 

At Selew. Mr. Ebenezer Pepperell, 57; Miss Margaret 
Denny, 18; Miss Laura A. Barron, 21 

At Marblehead. Mr Edward H ‘Dixey, 87 

At Beverly, Mrs. Nabby Elliott, 63; Dr. Archelaus F 
Putnam, 

At Lawrence, Mr. Walter R. Mason, 63. 

At Ipswich, Mr Augustine P. Kimball, 47. 

At Newburyport, Mr. lsaae ©. Titcomb, 46 

At West Newbury, Mr. Moses A. Stevens, 18. 

At Groton, Hon. Stuart J. Park, 86. 

At Worcester, Mr. Almon A. Barber, 45; Mr. James 
Sullivan, 23; Mr. Addison Bailey, 65. 








At Lowell, Mre. Jemima Spaldteg, 61. 
At Monson, Mr. Lavina Nichols, 76 


At New Bedford, Mr Benjamin ¥. Adams, 77; Mre 
Sarah Allen, 74; Miss Elizabeth Russell, 





At Hill, N H., Mise Marthe A Smith, of Boston td 
At Matanzas, Cube, Mr. David N Hoss, of Somervilie, 21 
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MATRIMONIAL RUSES. 
Ww NED ANDERTON. 


In one of the prettiest districts of Hampshire 
stood a handsomely furnished villa, on a closely 
shaven lawn; and into the drawing-room of the 
said villa a gentleman and his servant were ush- 
ered, one fine summer’s morning, by the fair pro- 
prietress’s man Robert, who, perceiving the 
apartment to be empty, announced the fact to his 
companions, and then going to a side door 
shouted : 

“If you please, ma’am, you’re wanted! Noa 
nor there, neither. She be gone for a walk— 
p’r’aps down the orchard. So if you'll just take 
a zeat, zur, I’ll ran down and zee. What name, 
zur?” 

“OQ, never mind—say an old friend from 
London.” 

“Well, really,” said the gentleman, looking 
round, as Robert disappeared, “‘a charming re- 
treat, I must say. Only four hours from town 
by cars, yet as hidden as a bird’s nest. But to 
do her justice, I must own that my wife, upon 
points of this kind—” And Mr. Torrington 
sank into a chair without concluding his sentence. 

“Your wife, sir? Why, you don’t mean to 
say that—” 

“ That I’m married? I am. 

“Though I’ve been in your service a year, 
sir, I never knew it.” 

“Well, that’s no such wonder—I’d nearly 
forgotten it myself.” 

“ And yet really, sir, seeing how much I was 
trusted—” ‘ 

“ You thought you had a right to know all 
my embarrassments. But you see she’s a claim 
that’s not at all pressing—she’s a sort of ac- 
ceptance that for the present’s withdrawn.” 

“You mean to say, sir, you’re separated ?” 

“ Yes, Jenkins, we are. We couldn’t agree, 
so we came to an arrangement to ‘love and 
honor’ by post. The knot was still tied, but 
we made it a running one. The fact is, we were 
neighbors’ children who had grown up together ; 
we had everything in common—a governess, 
pony, nurse, purse, and the measles. Well, a 
beginning of this sort generally contioues. If 
coupled in childhood, you must always be 
coupled.” 

“ And so, of course, you fell in love, sir?” 

“ Well, not exactly fell in it. Love’s a sort 
of pond on the great Common of life, into which 
most people tumble; but we walked into it, 
Jenkins, leisurely.” 

“ And how did you get out ?” 

“How? Why, by marrying. Rescued by 
our curate and the hook of a ceremony. Mar- 
riage certainly rendered us a very great service, 
for it enabled us to see we hadn’t a prospect in 
common—in fact, the most opposite tastes. Her 
views were Arcadian—a hermitage for a home, 
where with books, birds and flowers she could 
dispense with society; and natural enough, too, 
for she was whisked into the world when scarce- 
ly fifteen, and so grew weary of life before she 
learned to enjoy it. Now I’d been-cooped up by 
the side of a sick mother, and only made my 
escape on the wedding-day ; of course, I wanted 
a little excitement—life and adventure some- 
where abroad. Well, I did all I could on our 
bridal tour, which was a tolerably good one. 
We finished off Europe—Europe, I may say, 
was thoroughly done—from Paris to Naples, and 
the Rock to the Baltic, when merely on my pro- 
posing to peep into Asia, just a look at the Cau- 
casus, or a plunge into the Desert, we positively 
quarrelled—she flatly refused.” 

“She did, sir?” 

“She did; said I was actually killing her— 
that we could never be happy—and the best 
thing we could do was to part. So, as I made 
it a rule never to deny her anything, of course I 
agreed, and to England we came; and as she had 
a settlement, her way was clear. She then came 
down here to enjoy her ideal, and I was off to 
realize mine. She took this house, which she 
found ready furnished, and I bought a tent to be 
pitched by the Pyramids.” 

“ And now, sir, having come home at tho end 
of two years—” 

“T land in her neighborhood, and give her a 
call, intending, when it’s over, to go back to 
town in the first train.” 

“How very odd! Don’t you think likely 
you'll make up with her, sir?” 

“ Hardly, till I’m as tired of life as herself,” 

“ But of course you are good friends, sir?” 

“The best, Jenkins—the best. Our parting 
caused that; our parting, indeed, was the means 
of our enjoying our union! At our separation, 
we felt we could have died for each other, and 
simply because we were going to live for 
ourselves !”” 

“ Missis be coming, zur!” bawled Robert, 
popping his head in at the door. 

“Very good,” rzplied Mr. Torrington. 
“ Well, Jenkins, you can dine at the hotel, end 
be ready for the four o’clock train.” 

A moment of expectation followed the exit of 
Jenkins, and then a lady, young, beautiful, and 
attired in a ravishins morning costume, entered 
the room. On perceiving who was its occupant, 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise, and 
meeting him, cordially said : 

“Can it be possible, Frank, that it is you 
yourself whom I see in England again, just as I 
was beginning to doubt if you were still in 
existence ?” 

“Yes, Milly—yes. I arrived only four days 
ago at Southampton, by the steamer, and find- 
ing I was so near you, thought it barely civil to 
make a call.” 

“ That was quite right, and—but sit down— 
sit down.” 

“ And how doI find you, Millyt You look 
very well. 

“O, I was never better! And you—just the 
same, I declare!” 

“You've really a nice place here; eouldn’t 
have found a more perfect dovecote.” 

“T’m delighted you think so. And in return, 
let me hope you’ve enjoyed yourself.” 

“O, thoroughly, Milly.” 








“Had excitement enough since you bade me 
good-by ?” 

“Well, really, if it wasn’t so ungallant a 
confession—” 

“ Now don’t be absurd.” 

“Then I have had—plenty. I doubt if there’s 
a river [haven’t explored, a grand event I’ve 
missed, or a lion not visited. I’ve been to all 
the grand fetes, reviews and carnivals; ridden 
at allthe best hunts, and shot at all the best 
matches. I’ve had sledges in Russia, and cam- 
els in Cairo—I've galloped with Tartars, and 
waltzed with Hungarians. Then, with all the 
wonders of nature I’ve been exceedingly lucky. 
I’ve been up all the mountains, and across all 
the chasms, and though lost for two days ina 
cavern in Styria, got to Tunis in time for the 
shock of an earthquake.” 

“ And are still unsatisfied ?” 

“Perhaps not with Europe; but I confess 
I’ve some notion of trying America. There’s 
Niagara, you know.” 

“I suppose you’d take a boat and go over the 
falls?” 

“ And in the Pacific, I’m told there are some 
very fine water-spouts. But now, as to your 
own case. I hope you’ve been hippy ?” 

“Of course I have, Frank—the truest enjoy- 
ment.” 

“But you don’t mean to say you’ve fulfilled 
ycur intention, by living here all alone?” 

“ Indeed, but I have—all alone.” 

“No society of your neighbors, even ?” 

“No, not even neighbors. I had some friends 
here at first, but for several months past I 
couldn’t have been more solitary in the heart of 
a desert.” 

“Extraordinary! I should have thought it 
impossible.” 

“Why, you know there are such things as 
internal resources. There are books, and there’s 
art—there’s music and drawing.” 

“All very well, when their pleasure is 
partaken.”’ : 

“But sufficient, I say, for individual enjoy- 
ment.” 

“To shut yourself up in a voluntary dun- 
geon! Such a life appears to me positive 
insanity.” 

“Tm sure it’s as rational as the one you’ve 
led. You run about as if you’d escaped from a 
dungeon.” 

“And it’s an outrage on nature, Milly ; be- 
sides, it can’t have succeeded, as one may see by 
your looks—you seem drcadtully moped.” 

“* Well, you look fairly worn out.” 

“T’m sure you’ve been fretting ; your schemo’s 
a failure.” 

“ Mine, sir? You mean yours.” 

Both parties were waxing warm, and there’s 
no telling to what height the dispute might have 
risen, had not Jenkins, who had knocked sith- 
out being heard, entored with an apology for in- 
terrupting, and the information that a gentleman 
who had followed Mr. Torrington from South- 
ampton, was at the hotel, ani wished to see him 
immediately, as he came from his solicitor on 
special business. 

Mr. Torrington rose, saying : 

“Well, Milly, 1 suppose I must go. Good- 
by, my love; glad to find you well, shough you 
don’t look so. Hope to call again before leav- 
ing England, though it’s uncertain—it may not 
be till I get back from the West. Su good-by, 
my dear; I wish you joy in your perfect retire- 
ment.” And with this leave-taking, the gentle- 
man vanished. 

Mrs. Torrington gazed after him a few 
seconds. 

“And that man’s a husband!” she solil- 
oquized. ‘‘ Hasn’t seen me for two years, and 
scarcely stops here two minutes! But then, as 
he don’t care for me, it’s long enough. Now 
what is he’ worth? Half mad—only able to 
exist in a life of extremes, he must be unhappy, 
and yet has the impertinence to say I’m the 
same; yet he has cause. I can’t deny that my 
project has failed ; a sweet dream, but no reality. 
One does require some acquaintances, some little 
society, but here I have been myself the means 
of forbidding it. Well, there’s just one thing to 
tedone—I must give’ up this place, as I’ve been 
intending this month past. It’s useless to talk 
of internal resources; one can’t be always im- 
proving one’s mind—and then one’s mind, half 
the time, doesn’t seem worth the trouble. One 
can’t be always walkin, either, when there are 
only two paths to take—this over the hill, and 
that round the haystack. Even one’s birds tire 
at last, always sulky or sick—never singing 
when they uught, or screaming when they do; 
and if it’s true that I find some relief in my 
garden, why it rains half the time, and so I 
can’t enter it. But here comes Mary, with her 
arms full of books.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Mary, entering, bonnet 
in hand, and very much flushed, “I’m back.” 

“Yes, like a borrowed umbrella, but you’ve 
been a long time coming. Where have you been 
staying ? you were sent to the shop-keeper’s, but 
not ona visit. Well, what have you brought 
me—no letters, I suppose ?” 

“No, ma’am, there isn’t. But as you said 
you’d like something amusing, here’s a book—” 

“ Fox’s Book of Martyrs!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Torrington, scornfully. ‘“That’s sensible—a 
subject certainly to put one in spirits; and the 
other— Blind Hunchback of Hashaminy.’ Why, 
I’ve had this stupid nonsense twenty times, and 
know every word—mawkish, miserable stuff. 
They make a great fuss about selling laudanum, 
and yet these library people may dose you with 
this opiate. What's this?” she inquired, as a 
note dropped out of the book. 

“ Tt looks like a letter, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Torrington read the note in silence, but 
announced that it was from Mr. Algernon 
Sheepshanks. “Why, that’s the creature that 
pesters me!” she exclaimed, with sudden recol- 
lection. “So you're aiding that man, Mary.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I’m not—he must have got 
hold of the books whilst I was gone to the 
butcher’s.” 

“ And this is retirement! I can’t take a walk 
but this monster besets me, and compels my re- 
turn. And even home’s no protection. There’s 
my amiable landlord—that horrible Benson— 





who, whenever he can’t see me, throws notes 
over the wall, with a pebble inside—the happiest 
emblem of his own precious heart. Well, and 
what’s your news?—for by your staying, I 
judge you've heard some.” 

“No, ma’am, I haven’t.” 

“What! nothing to enliven me? No one 
married or buried, or had any accident? 0, this 
sweet country—this Eden to live in! Did you 
call at the doctor’s ?”” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“ Why hasn’t he been here ?” 

“ Because he says you aint ill, ma’am.”” 

“Not ill? What of that, if I’m willing to 
pay him? A pretty thing, indeed! Well, is 
there nothing going on in the village? no one 
coming or going, or—” 

“Why, there’s the glazier gone away.” 

“The glazier gone away? And you said 
there was no news.” 

“O, yes—I beg pardon—and there’s a picnic 
to-day, of some of the neighbors.” 

“‘ And you never to mention it till this very 
minute! Why, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself. Well, and who are they? and where 
are they going? Now tell me all about it, down 
to what’s in the baskets.” 

“Indeed, ma’am, I can’t. All I heard was, 
that the spot was the hill over yonder, and they 
were just setting out.” 

“ They were going to the hill? Why, then I 
can see them with my glass.” 

The telescope was soon found and adjusted, 
and Mrs. Torrington reported the proceedings 
with much interest. 

“Yes, Mary, some one’s crossing the fields— 
two men with a basket—that must be they, and 
now a whole party. How happy they look! I 
can see their bright faces, and light, bounding 
steps.”’ 

“Can you indeed, ma’am? Well, I wish you 
was with them.” 

“1? Why should I be? what do I want with 
picnics? Remember I came here to give up 
society. Haven’t I my books, my birds, my 
flowers, and—” Again the spy-glass was in 
active requisition. 

“T’m certain, ma’am, that you’d be welcome.” 

“How stupidly you talk, Mary! Didn’t I 
come here to avoid society, for a life of seclu- 
sion, which has made me quite happy, as you 
know it has, Mary, and as it Would make you, 
if you’d any sense? Good gracious ! don’t yawn 
in that manner! One would imagine you hadn’t 
been in bed fora month. No, I’m quite happy, 
and don’t want any acquaintances. Icame here, 
as you kaow, to derive my enjoyment from in- 
ternal resources—to—to—they’ve got to the hill, 
and are finding a spot. What fun they’re all 
having! I fancy I hear their happy laughter 
and jokes. Worthy, sensible beings !” 

Meanwhile a dark cloud had been coming 
over, unperceived by either mistress or maid, in 
their eager scrutiny of the picnic party, and now 
a low rumbling was heard. 

“Why, Mary, what’s that?” inquired Mrs. 
Torrington, hastily. 

“It sounded like thunder, 2m. Why, bless 
my soul, how dark the sky’s getting! ‘There’s 
surely a storm coming on, and these poor people 
will be drenched to the skin, for there’s no place 
to run to.” 

“No, not a tree. What will they do ?—it will 
pour in aninstant. O, it is pouring !” as asheet 
of rain splashed against the window-pane. 

The storm was now coming down in good 
earnest, thunder and lightning following in 
quick succession. Mary was much distressed, 
and observed that it was a mile to the village, 
hinting at the same time that their door was the 
nearest one. This fact was evidently perceived 
by the party, different members of which came 
flying toward it in admirable confusion. The 
gate bell now rang violently, and Mrs. Torring- 
ton sent Mary to ask them all in, accounting for 
her delighted excitement by the plea of pity for 
the invaders, whom she was bound in humanity 
to receive, and who were not only wet through, 
but robbed of the whole day’s enjoyment. 

Mary and Robert now ushered in a droll- 
looking group—the ladies’ dresses were turned 
up over their bonnets—the gentlemen sunk 
down in their coat-collars, and holding parasols 
over their fair partners in distress. 

“We are really much obliged to you,” said 
Miss Emily Benson, who assumed the office of 
spokeswoman. 

“Don’t name it, I beg,” replied the hostess ; 
“Tonly regret that my roof was not nearer. 
Will you step into my room, ladies? for I’m 
sure you're very wet; and I’ll have fires lighted 
in an instant, to prevent ill effects.” 

No sooner had the ladies left the room, than 
the sky began to grow light again, and the gen- 
tlemen began wiping their clothes, and putting 
themselves in order. The rival suitors, Sheep- 
shanks and Benson, were among the number. 

“By Jove!” thought Sheepshanks; “ fairly 
in the citadel—under her own secure roof—face 
to face with the charming widow, and by her 
own invitation. To be sure, there’s this Benson 
—but I shallsoon settle him. Now the first step 
must be, to come to terms with the servant-maid. 
Can’t always make an envelope of a novel!” 

On his side, Benson was meditating on the 
piece of good luck, and voting the storm a bet- 
ter friend than a year of fine weather. The 
presence of Captain Sheepsbanks, to be sure, 
could have been dispensed with; but then he 
had Mary for an ally, as she must have picked 
up his last note in the garden. 

The entrance of Mary, with an invitation to 
the gentlemen to avail themselves of the kitchen 
fire, quickly cleared the room of all but Benson 
and his rival. 

“Mary, my dear,” said Benson, in a myste- 
rious whisper, “I wish to speak with you 
presently.” 

““My love,” muttered Sheepshanks in her 
ear, “‘ when shall I be able to see you alone?” 

Poor Mary was in great perplexity how to 
manage the matter without offending either. 

“T made you a promise which I’ve not for- 
gotten,” insinuated Benson. 

“I want you to understand that you speak to 
a gentleman,” whispered Sheepshanks. 

Mary was delighted at the entrance of Robert 





with the picnic baskets. ,‘O, Robert!” she 
cried, “ you’re to take these baskets into the par- 
lor, and then go with these gentlemen to the 
kitchen, if you please.” 

The rivals obeyed this tacit command, casting 
significant glances at poor Mary as they left the 
room. It was considerably to her dismay that 
these gentlemen had gained admittance, like 
gnats blown in by a storm, for she knew that 
they would torment her mistress beyond endar- 
lance, and then the impetuous lady would accuse 
her of conniving at their schemes. While she 
was meditating how to manage the matter, Mrs. 
Torrington came in. 

“Come, Mary,” she said, “ you mustn’t stand 
there, you know, with a house full of people, and 
but little assistance. I suppose I needn’t say 
our guests will stop here to-day ?”’ 

“ Will stop, ma’am ?” 

“Of course. You wouldn’t have me so un- 
feeling as to turn them out in this weather ?” 

“ Why, the storm is all over,” said Mary, intent 
upon getting rid of the unfortunate suitors. 

“ But the ground is quite damp, and they’ve 
all got their boots on; and do you think I’d run 
the risk of throwing them into consumptions ? 
No, no; now they’re here, they must stay. I 
didn’t seek them, remember—lI didn’t ask them 
tocome. I came here on purpose to get rid of 
society ; but since they are here, and on grounds 
of humanity—why, they may as well stop and 
have a sociable time of it. So I’ve arranged 
that the picnic’s to be eaten in my parlor; then 
there’s to be a ramble in the garden—afterwards, 
a plain cup of tea, and music and dancing in the 
evening. You can set out the wine and cake 
before they go into the garden, as they’ll want to 
lunch, perhaps—but who is that ?” she inquired, 
as the door-bell rang violently. ‘Some more of 
the party, very likely ; run and let them in.” 

“ Why, ma’am,” said Mary, running back in 
astonishment, ‘ Robert’s just opened the door, 
and who should it be bat my master ?” 

Mr. Torrington and Jenkins, the latter carry- 
ing a travelling-bag, now made their appearance. 
“ Well, Milly,” said the gentleman, “ I’m back 

in.” 

“ Pray, what’s the cause ?” 

“ Why that you shall know—” 

Here Mary and Jenkins discreetly retired, and 
he resumed : 

“My messenger has brought me some very 
queer news. To be frank with you, Milly, my 
affairs at this moment are not in the best state 
of health,.and it will take my worthy lawyer a 
few months to doctor them.” 

“ Well, that doesn’t surprise me.” 

“ But the.worst of it is, he wont allow me to 
show myself—says if I go to town now, I shall 
have a crowd of bl quai ; 
so as I must vegetate somewhere, [ thought, 
love, perhaps—you could make room for me— 
here—as yqu’re so very retired, and—’’ 

“It’s utterly impossible; you can’t stay a 
night, even-—and it’s really provoking that you 
should have come at all.” 

“ And why, pray ?” 

“ Why—why, because you will place me in a 
most awkward predicament.” 

“Well, now, I think, Milly, it’s you must 
explain.” 

“Good gracious! Well, then, plainly—when 
I came here to live, knowing how wives in my 





‘position are always maligned, since it’s never be- 


lieved that the husband’s in fault—to escape any 
slanders or impertinent gossip—I called myself 
—a widow—’twas my only protection.” 

“ Well, really, I think you might have told me 
of my death.” 

“IT had no other resource ; and now, after en- 
joying the most perfect security,to have you come 
to expose me.” 

“Indeed I don’t. I’ve not the slightest wish to 
be known as your husband—I’ll pass as your 
friend.” 

“ How absurd, sir! Do you want to rob me 
of my character ?” 

“ Well, really, I don’t see the crime. I sup- 
pose a man has a right to steal his own property \”’ 

“The proposal’s all You've no 
right to disgrace me, if you’ve committed your- 
self, and you can’t stay here an instant.” 

“Not even when I come to you a positive 
convert ?” 

“A convert?” 

“ Yes, Milly—you’ve conquered. I don’t hes- 
itate to tell you that I’m tired of excitements, 
and like yourself, love, at last look upon quiet as 
the true sour@ of happiness.” 

“But I don’t think it so; and if you’d had 
as much as F have, you'd say the same thing. 
I’m sick of retirement, and—in addition to that 
—I—I have a house fallof friends, who’ve been 
driven here by the storm; and yet how can I 
meet them, if 1 am to introduce you?” 

“ A honse fall of friends? Well—can’t I be 
your cousin ?” 

“A cousin indeed! that’s just as bad as a 
friend.” 

“ Well, then, a relative—an uncle or brother.” 

“Well, you might be a brother—it’s not so 
very easy—it must appear strange you never 
came here before; but as I suppose it can’t be 
helped, I must say you’ve come to see me after a 
long stay abroad. O, dear! Here I've been as 
happy as a woman need be for a couple of years ; 
and now you must come and derange all—merely 
because you’re my husband.” 

“ Well, I hadn’t a notion I was so hardened a 
villain!” 

“If you please, ma’am,” announced Mary, 
“ the ladies are all comfortable now, and they’re 
assembled in the parlor.” 

“ Very well, then I’ll go to them—or no, I'll 
see them here; and yet I’ve great doubts that 
this tale will succeed—they'll be sure to suspect.”’ 

“O, no they sha’n’t—we’ll be very attentive— 
as loving as possible; and after that, who will 
suppose we're married ?” 

In accordance with this plan, Mrs. ‘forrington 
introduced her husband as a brother, just re- 
turned from abroad, who intended passing a few 
days with her; and then inviting her guests to 
take a walk in the garden, excused him from 
accompanying them on the plea of fatigue. 

“ Well, Jenkins,” said Mr. Torrington to his 
servant, who entered the room presently, to in 








quire if they were to stay, “so it seems that my 
dear wife is no recluse at all! After all her 
tirades against the world and society, she’s as 
fend of them, it seems, as any one else.” 

“ Beg pardon, do you stop, sir?” 

“Yes, Jenkins, I do, but upon rather hard 
terms. I’m put out of the world. I’m dead.” 

“ You're dead, sir?” 

‘*Tt’s a fact; and if I doubted it at all, I find 
I’m under the necessity of swearing to it myself.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t have believed it, if you 
hadn’t told me.” 

“Fact—my wife’s a widow, and I’m her 
brother. She hasn’t named my room, but there’s 
one, I see; take possession of that, Jenkins.” 

“ Very well, sir, I will; and then I suppose I 
may go and drink something to my late master’s 
health.” 

Mr. Torrington now stretched himself upon a 
lounge and prepared to take a nap; but this de- 
sign was frustrated by Benson, who had been 
munceuvering to obtain a few words in private 
with him. , 

“Ahem!” began this intrusive individual ; 
“may I beg the favor of a little conversation ?” 

Torrington bowed with as good grace as he 
could assume, and Benson continued : 

“‘T presume, sir, 1 needn’t say that your sister 
is a most charming, adorable woman—one who 
has only to be known, to be acknowledged an 
angel.” ° 

“She hasn’t lost her attractions, it seems,” 
thought Mr. Torrington. 

“You know her husband, sir, of course ?” 
continued Benson. 

“* Well—I can’t say we were strangers.”’ 

“ And is it a fact, sir, that he was so horrid a 
brute ‘—for I’ve been told that he treated her 
shamefully ; one of those selfish, tyrannical ras- 
cals, who—” 

“ Now, my dear, sir, he’s a dead man, remem- 
ber—nil mortuis. It really pains mo to hear 

oO Meg 

“ « Well, that’s very true ; I honor this delicacy, 
and of course say no more. To proceed, then, 
to my object. Of course your dear sister intends 
to marry again, but meanwhile, I must tell you, 
she’s exposed toa great deal of danger. Yes, 
sir, she is beset by a harpy, who’s only intent on 
her money—a swindler, a scamp, sir, who dubs 
himself captain, but is a mere buecaneer, rob- 
bing under red colors. This man, I regret to 
say, is now under this roof; but I’ve sworn ho 
shall not have his victim, and I’m ready to make 
your dear sister my wife ; and, of course, in such 
a cause, I should have your warmest aid.” 

“Well, sir, if you think that—I could be of 
any service.” 

“You! who so much? AndI am not with- 
outclaims. In the first place, I’m her landlord ; 
in the next, I have good reason to think I am 
her favorite. It’s a fact—all our tastes are the 
same. She loves home—so do I; loves the 
country—so do I; and in short, on this point 
I've had various proofs, which—of course, you'll 
excuse me, if I’m not able to mention.” 

“So, so, Mrs. Milly!” thought Torrington. 

“Now, I’m sure you must be happy to bear 
all this.” 

“O, very !” 

“O! why look there, sir,—there he is—that 
pirate, at her very side,” exclaimed Benson, ex- 
cited, seeing the party crossing the garden, and 
Sheepshanks trying to give her his arm—“ look, 
sir, don’t you notice—he wants to give her his 
arm.” 

“ Well, then, if you like, sir, go and give him 
your foot.” 

“Sir, your adviceis very good. I must go 
-to her rescue—I must—” then seeing his niece 
Emily, the idea occurred to introduce her, on the 
principle that if she should prove attractive, it 
would strengthen his hold. 

“So now all’s explained ;” mused our hero. 
“My recluse, quiet wife has a couple of lovers, 
and retirement merely means a safer mode of 
flirtation; no wonder it is to be endured when 
relieved in this fashion. Pretty doings, Mrs. 
Milly! I’ve returned in good time. Ay! here 
she comes.” 

“ Well, really, Frank,” said the object of this 
soliloquy, coming in from the garden, “ what 
pleasant, sociable people! What a ninny I’ve 
been not to know them before —to sit moping 
and solitary day after day, furegoing all happi- 
ness for an idle chimera. Well, brother Frank, 
what do you think of my friends 1” 

“O, pleasant enough—and, I dare say, conve- 
nient. People you can use like a fan—both asa 
blind and a plaything.” 

“Why, what do you mean ?” 

“O, merely that I see now the advantages of 
being a widow ; it enables you to receive certain 
pleasant atrentions—” 

“ Which, I trust, sir, you'll allow me to be the 
best judge of.” 

“O, then I’ve no right to interfere in the mat- 
ter 1” 

“Not in the least, sir, till yon can show I've 
done wrong. Why shouldn’t I have attentions 
if they’re kept within bounds? Because I’ve 
lost your’s, um 1 to lose the whole world’s? 
You can go when you like! 1 didn’t ask you to 
come, and don’t wish you to stop. You are here 
asmy guest, notas my censor. A good joke, 
indeed, that I’m to be talked to in this way! 
Why it couldn’t be worse if we were living to- 
gether !’”” 

“ Well, if I’m to stand this—” 

“ These men are my abhorrence—my positive 
pest—and yet if I encouraged them had I no 
right?” 

“No right, madam !” 

“ Yes, sir! how was I sure you were living # 
with such tastes as you've got—running into all 
sorte of dangers? How did I know but that the 
first post would bring me news of your death ? 
And do you mean to say I had no right to pre- 
pars fur events—because my first choice was bad, 
wasn't I to think of a second? So don’t be so 
stupid, but make yourself pleasant, if you're go- 
ing to stay here—I consider that the condition. 
Go and talk to those people, about Egypt and 
Naples—you know you can be amusing when 
you please—so go and be good, my dear brother 
Franky, while I go to Mary, and look after the 
dinner !” 











































And with this recommendation M: 
ton left the room, 

“So this is the condition,” mutter 
posed husband, “she's to flirt as she |i} 
like a plaster cast, am to look on and # 
—that is, if Istop, for I have an « 
not to adopt it seems rather degradin 
can’t say I'm very willing to go. ‘ 
pride dictates—there are counter mo 
not of mere anger. I—I can’t help 
—I am again in her power—I have a 
feeling—yes, all is come back—there 
any doubt of it. I'm actually jealous 
the good of my seeing her. While I 
I was tranquil enough—cared as lit’ 
then as she does for me. Ah! there's 
If I thought she did care for me! ( 
could go easily, bat to be turned off ir 
to be laughed at, despised! I certai 
like to determine that fact—to learn w' 
is really so indifferent! There's onl 
to do it—tarn her guns on herself, flirt 
one in turn. I should very soon see bh: 
tempt was received.” 

This meditation had occupied some ' 
his wife found him in the same plac 
return. 

“ Why, Frank! not gone t” she said. 

“Gone! no, Milly; since you pres 
sole terms, I'll even accept them, and 
Benson and his niece, whom I see in t! 
yonder. Au revoir.” 

Left alone, Mrs. ‘Torrington barst int 
laugh. “ He submits!” she cried, “ I’ 
his proud head, thanks to the lecture I; 
And on my word, it was needed, TI 
bands really think they may do as they 
go off, and come home, and say the 
things, To tlk of these men, who ar 
ter abhorrence, as if I had been the : 
their joining this party! And it's la: 
both came, since ‘hey antagonize each « 
an acid and an alkali, and so, after fer: 
may perhaps get quiet. Well, now + 
note by Robert for some wine.” 

She seated herself at a desk and began 
but a well pleased smile still hung in t! 
of her mouth, and at length she lau 
right. “ Poor, dear Frank! he little 
the lesson he got—and yet it couldn't | 
As if a woman of sense couldn't tab: 
herself—as if she needed protection—d: 
what was due to her own self-respect » 

“Mrs. Torrington!” said Mr, Bens 
having stolen in unperceived, 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated the 
dressed. 

“Pardon me, I beg, if now that | 
alone, I seize the happy chance to—” 

“ Really, Mr. Benson, I must reque 
retire! You see I’m engaged, sir.” 

“ But you'll spare me one small word 

“ Hope, sir? Of what?’ 

“Can you ask, madam, after all th: 
I’ve shown—after all my letters? \ 
those letters conveyed, madam 1” 

“ They’ve conveyed a lot of stones v 
disfigured my garden. I must entr: 
leave me, sir, your friends will observ: 

“ And if they do, what can it sign 
I’ve the consent of your brother—your 
brother, madam ?” 

“O, he’s sent you, has he '—the am - 
ture |” 

“And he may one day have even - 
feelings. My niece, that you see with 
tractive, has property, and—” 

“ Impossible, sir, if such are your 
must tell you at once that the gentlem 
ried.” 

“Why, I understood him to say ! 
free as yourself. Still, if that bond's t 
may I not hope for another 1” 

“No, sir, you may not. I reapect 
anything further is wholly ridiculous ! 

“ Don't tell me that, madam, you'll 
to madness.” 

“TL can't help if it drives you to Sidn 
views are preposterous, and us that ist! 
beg you'll instantly return to your frien’ 

“Mercy, mercy, see it asked at yo 
cried the importunate lover, kneeling, » 
ing her hand. 

“Mr. Benson, are you mad! Hise, 
you wish to be seen. I insist on you 
’ But Benson stoutly persisted in bis 
mercy, and just then Mr. Torrington 
Emily in passing the window saw th 
tableau. 

“ There, sir, you were seen, as I ex 
exclaimed Mrs. Torrington, indignant!) 

“ But only by your brother, madam 
must be pleased—so pardon me, if 1 ag 
my entreaty that—” 

“ Is there no one who will take this 1 
toa pond !” cried the exasperated fair « 

Captain Sheepshanks opportanely ca 
rescue, and informing her tit the lad 
anxious w see her, offered his arm to « 
w them, 

“O, certainly, captain,” she replic 
only to finsh this note, and shall be + 
lighted.” . 

Benson was in dismay, knowing the 
her arm, he'd keep it all day. Ac 
when Mrs. Torrington arose, both adve 
fiercely presented his arm, one on eithe 

“ But good gracious, gentlemen,” sa 
can't go with both of you.” 

“Of course, not, madam,” replie 
shanks, “ but you can make # selection 

“Yes, Mrs. Torringwn, you cas 
growled Benson. 

“ Bat I don’t choose wo choose ; eo 1} 
return and let me go alone.” 

A dispute here arose, each rival aff 
determination to enforce his claim, an 
her from the annoyance of the other 

“Tt is all useless, I repeat,” nid the 
dy, sinking into a chair. “I'l not go » 
Leave me at once and retara w your frie 

Another altercation now took place , 
mutual disappointment was the subject 
recrimination. 

“ All this is owing © you, you pupy 
Henson. 
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hey were to stay, “so it seems that my 
is no recluse at all! After all her 
sainst the world and society, she’s as 
them, it seems, as any one else.” 
pardon, do you stop, sir ?”’ 
Jenkins, I do, but upon rather hard 
\’m put out of the world. I’m di 
‘e dead, sir?” 
. fact; and if I doubted it at all, I find 
c the necessity of swearing to it myself.” 
I wouldn’t have believed it, if you 
id me.” 
—my wife’s a widow, and I’m her 
She hasn’t named my room, but there’s 
; take possession of that, Jenkins.” 
well, sir, I will; and then I suppose I 
ind drink something to my late master’s 


»rrington now stretched himself upon a 
id prepared to take a nap; but this de- 
frustrated by Benson, who had been 
ering to obtain a few words in private 


vi!” began this intrusive individual ; 
eg the favor of a little conversation ?” 
gton bowed with as good grace as he 
ume, and Benson continued : 

sume, sir, | needn’t say that your sister 
charming, adorable woman—one who 
to be known, to be acknowledged an 


hasn’t lost her attractions, it seems,” 
ur. Torrington. 

know her husband, sir, of course ?” 
| Benson. 

—I can’t say we were strangers.” 

is it a fact, sir, that he was so horrid a 
‘or I’ve been told that he treated her 
ily ; one of those selfish, tyrannical ras- 

my dear, sir, he’s a dead man, remem- 
mortuis. It really pains mo to hear 


\., that’s very true ; I honor this delicacy, 
ourse say no more. To proceed, then, 
ject. Of course your dear sister intends 
again, but meanwhile, I must tell you, 
vosed toa great deal of danger. Yes, 
+ beset by a harpy, who’s only intent on 
y—a swindler, a scamp, sir, who dubs 
captain, but is a mere buocaneer, rob- 
der red colors. This man, I regret to 
ow under this roof; but I’ve sworn he 
have his victim, and I’m ready to make 
w sister my wife ; and, of course, in such 
. [should have your warmest aid.” 
\, sir, if you think that—I could be of 
ice.” 
1! who so much? And I am not with- 
as. In the first place, I’m her landlord ; 
ext, Ihave good reason to think I am 
rite. It’s a fact—all our tastes are the 
She loves home—so do I; loves the 
—so do I; and in short, on this point 
. various proofs, which—of course, you'll 
ae, if I’m not able to mention.” 
so, Mrs. Milly!” thought Torrington. 
w, I’m sure you must be happy to bear 


very !” 
why look there, ‘sir—there he is—that 
at her very side,” exclaimed Benson, ex- 
‘ving the party crossing the garden, and 
inks trying to give her his arm—“ look, 
t you notice—he wants to give her his 


vl, then, if you like, sir, go and give him 
te? 
your advice is very good. I must go 
' reseue—I must—” then seeing his niece 
he idea occurred to introduce her, on the 
that if she should prove attractive, it 
‘rengthen his hold. 
1ow all’s explained ;” mused our hero. 
cluse, quiet wife has a couple of lovers, 
rement merely means a safer mode of 
1; no wonder it is to be endured when 
in this fashion. Pretty doings, Mrs. 
I’ve returned in good time. Ay! here 
mes.” 
cll, really, Frank,” said the object of this 
‘y, coming in from the garden, “ what 
t, sociable people! What a ninny I’ve 
ot to know them before —to sit moping 
itary day after day, foregoing all happi- 
ranidle chimera. Well, brother Frank, 
» you think of my friends 1” { 
pleasant enough—and, I dare say, conve- 
People you can use like a fan—both asa 
id a plaything.” 
iy, what do you mean ?” 
merely that Isee now the advantages of 
widow ; it enables you to receive certain 
t attentions—”” 
hich, I trust, sir, you'll allow me to be the 
ige of.” 
then I’ve no right to interfere in the mat- 


cin the least, sir, till you can show I've 
rong. Why shouldn’t I have attentions 
re kept within bonnds? Because I’ve 
ar’s, am I to lose the whole world’s? 
n go when you like! I didn’t ask you to 
ind don’t wish you to stop. Youare here 
guest, not as my censor. A good joke, 
that I’m to be talked to in this way! 
couldn’t be worse if we were living to- 
» 
ell, if I’m to stand this—” 
‘sé men are my abhorrence—my positive 
ind yet if I encouraged them had I no 


right, madam !” 
, sir! how was I sure you were living t 
h tastes as you’ve got—running into all 
dangers? How did I know but that the 
~t would bring me news of your death ? 
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ut make yourself pleasant, if you're go- 
ay here—I consider that the condition. 
talk to those people, about Egypt and 
—you know you can be amusing when 
se—so go and be good, my dear brother 
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And with this recommendation Mr. Torring- 
ton left the room. 

“So this is the condition,” muttered the de- 
posed husband, “she’s to flirt as she likes, and I, 
like a plaster cast, am to look on and say nothing 
—that is, if Istop, for I have an alternative ; 
not to adopt it seems rather degrading, and yet 
I can’t say I’m very willing to go. Whatever 
pride dictates—there are counter motives, and 
not of mere anger. I—I can’t help confessing I 
—I am again in her power—I have all the old 
feeling—yes, all is come back—there can’t be 
any doubt of it. I’m actually jealous! This is 
the good of my seeing her. While I kept away 
I was tranquil enough—cared as little for her 
then as she does for me. Ah! there’s the sting! 
If I thought she did care for me! Of course I 
could go easily, but to be turned off in this way, 
to be laughed at, despised! I certainly should 
like to determine that fact—to learn whether she 
is really so indifferent! There’s only one way 
to do it—turn her guns on herself, flirt with some 
one in turn. I should very soon see how the at- 
tempt was receiv: 

This meditation had occupied some time, and 
his wife found him in the same place, on her 
return. 

“Why, Frank! not gone?” she said. 

“Gone? no, Milly; since you prescribe the 
sole terms, I’ll even accept them, and join Mr. 
Benson and his niece, whom I see in the garden 
yonder. Au revoir.” 

Left alone, Mrs. ‘Torrington burst into a hearty 
laugh. “ He submits!” she cried, “ I’ve bowed 
his proud head, thanks to the lecture I gave him. 
And on my word, it was needed. These hus- 
bands really think they may do as they please— 
go off, and come home, and say the bitterest 
things. To talk of these men, who are my ut- 
ter abhorrence, as if I had been the means of 
their joining this party! And it’s lucky they 
both came, since :hey antagonize each other like 
an acid and an alkali, and so, after fermenting, 
may perhaps get quiet. Well, now to senda 
note by Robert for some wine.” 

She seated herself at a desk and began writing ; 
but a well pleased smile still hung in the corners 
of her mouth, and at length she laughed out- 
right. “Poor, dear Frank! he little expected 
the lesson he got—and yet it couldn’t be spared. 
As if a woman of sense couldn’t take care of 
herself—as if she needed protection—don’t know 
what was due to her own self-respect and— 

“Mrs. Torrington!” said Mr. Benson softly, 
having stolen in unperceived. 

“Good heavens!” ejaculated the lady ad- 
dressed. 

“Pardon me, I beg, if now that I see you 
alone, I seize the happy chance to—” 

“ Really, Mr. Benson, I must request you to 
retire! You see I’m engaged, sir.” 

“ But you’ll spare me one small word of hope ?” 

“ Hope, sir? Of what?” 

“ Can you ask, madam, after all the devotion 
I’ve shown—after all my letters? What have 
those letters conveyed, madam ?”’ 

“ They’ve conveyed a lot of stones which have 
disfigured my garden. I must entreat you to 
leave me, sir, your friends will observe you.” 

“ And if they do, what can it signify, when 
I’ve the consent of your brother—your excellent 
brother, madam ?” 

“, he’s sent you, has he ?—the amiable crea- 
ture !” ; 

“And he may one day have even friendlier 
feelings. My niece, that you see with him, is at- 
tractive, has property, and—” 

“Impossible, sir, if such are your views, I 
must tell you at once that the gentleman’s mar- 
ried.” 

“Why, I understood him to say he was as 
free as yourself. Still, if that bond’s forbidden, 
may I not hope for another ?” 

“No, sir, you may not. Irespect you, but 
anything further is wholly ridiculous !” 

“Don’t tell me that, madam, you'll drive me 
to madness.” 

“[ can’t help if it drives you to Sidney! Your 
views are preposterous, and as that is the case, I 
beg you'll instantly return to your friends.” 

“Mercy, mercy, see it asked at your feet!” 
cried the importunate lover, kneeling, and grasp- 
ing her hand. 

“ Mr. Benson, are you mad? Rise, I say, do 
you wish to be seen. I insist on your getting 
” But Benson stoutly persisted in his calls for 
mercy, and just then Mr. Torrington and Miss 
Emily in passing the window saw the whole 
tableau. 

“ There, sir, you were seen, as I expected!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Torrington, indignantly. 

“ But only by your brother, madam, and he 
must be pleased—so pardon me, if I again renew 
my entreaty that—” 

“Ts there no one who will take this man away 
toa pond!” cried the exasperated fair one. 

Captain Sheepshanks opportunely came to the 
rescue, and informing her that the ladies were 
anxious to see her, offered his arm to escort her 
to them. 

“O, certainly, captain,” she replied, “1’ve 
only to finish this note, and shall be really de- 
lighted.” 

Benson was in dismay, soestiing that if he got 
her arm, he’d keep it all day. Accordingly, 
when Mrs. Torrington arose, both advanced and 
fiercely presented his arm, one on either side. 

“ But good gracious, gentlemen,” said she, “ I 
can’t go with both of you.” 

“Of course, not, madam,” replied Sheep- 
shanks, “ but you can make a selection.” 

“Yes, Mrs. Torrington, you can choose,” 
growled Benson. 

“ But I don’t choose to choose ; so I beg you'll 
return and let me go alone.” 

A dispute here arose, each rival affirming his 
determination to enforce his claim, and protect 
her from the annoyance of the other. 

“ Tt is all useless, I repeat,” said the poor la- 
dy, sinking into a chair. “ T’ll not go with you. 
Leave me at once and return to your friends.” 

Another altercation now took place ; and this 
mutual disappointment was the subject of bitter 
recrimination. 

“ All this is owing to you, you puppy!” said 
Benson. 








“Pappy, you rascal!” was the retort; “ re- 
tract that instantly.” 

“Pooh, pooh, sir—pooh, pooh !” 

“If you dare, say that again, sir—” 

“ Say it—I’ll bawl it—pooh, pooh, sir—pooh, 
pooh !” 

And in this animated manner they continued, 
fairly butting each other out of the room. Mrs. 
Torrington heaved a sigh of relief, cowgratulat- 
ing herself that they were gone, and vexed that 
her husband had not made the slightest attempt 
to relieve her of the unwelcome suitors. A loud 
laugh now caused her to look out of the win- 
for Why, it’s Frank!” she exclaimed, “‘ He’s 
making an i nd that girl 
seems singularly struck with him; no wonder, 
he’s rather superior to the creatures about him. 
Ah! it was just in that way he walked with me 
once—when I thought him such a being of beings ! 
How vexed I should have been then to see him 
walking with another! Well, well, thank good- 
ness, I’ve got over all that—rather wiser now I 
think, yes, yes, rather wiser. Why what can 
they be talking about? He’s saying something 
very tender, by her way of listening. And now 
he has gathered a rose for her, and given it ina 
manner—I really hope he’s not trifling with that 
girl’s affections! He’s not the wretch to make 
love to her—and before my face! What’s that 
he says about ‘alite of passion and fervor of 
heart meeting heart?’ He has designs on that 
girl! I should be the basest of women if I didn’t 
part them directly! And now she’s dropped the 
rose—it almost looked purposely, and he’s picked 
it up, and now bending down to restore it—he— 
what—Frank !” she screamed, unable longer to 
contain herself, and resuming a seat in the rock- 
ing chair, with a violent motion to and fro. 

“ Thank Heaven, they’re parted now ; I think 
it was high time !” 

“ Well, Milly, well, I agree with you again,” 
said Mr. Torrington, sauntering to a seat beside 
his wife, with a most charmingly nonchalant air. 
“Society’s the true thing, after all—nothing 
like it!” 

“Indeed, sir! then I beg to say I’m sick of 
society, and I regret that these people ever en- 
tered my doors.” 

“ Really, my love, I don’t see the reason—they 
seem very nice people—especially your friend 
Benson, and his sweet little nice.” 

“O, yes. Because you’ve designs on her. 
Don’tdeny it! I heard you, Isaw you—saw you 
pick up that flower. But do you think I’ll per- 
mit it? No, sir, 1’m happy to say that her uncle 
knows everything—that you’ sae wees." r 

“ And to yourself, of course.’ 

“No—I didn’t think it necessary to state that 
particular.” 

“So, then, while you are to have lovers at 
your feet, I’m not to pick up even a flower t” 

“T’ve no intention, Mr. Torrington, to blight 
people’s happiness.” 

“But you can allow it to be blighted, and I 
suppose that’s as bad.” 

“ Well, sir, if you’re so indignant you needn’t 
rémain—you can shorten a visit which you find 
so unpleasant.” 

“ And you can conclude it at this very instant 
—acknowledge I’m your husband, and I’ll quit 
you at once.” 

“ Acknowledge you, indeed, and lose all my 
friends ?” 

“ Well, then, I must tell you I shall compel it 
—in less than an hour you shall freely declare 
me.” 

“ You’ll compel me—and fredly? Well now 
that’s likely.” 

“ Likely or not, you shall do me this justice.” 

“ And if I do, I'll consent to overlook all the 
past.” 

“Very good; that’s a bargain then. And 
now, Mrs. Milly, we’ll see who conquers !” 

“ Acknowledge him, indeed !” exclaimed Mrs. 
Torrington ; “confess my deception, and before 
the whole party. How exceedingly probable! 
Well, I shall have some in watchi 
his efforts, and—amusement did I say t—why 
my two plagues are here! Is there no way to 
escape them? No plan, no contrivance that— 
Eh! yes—I see! put the names in the plates, and 
set these two in the centre opposite each other, 
where they can growl as they please, and, if they 
like, exchange compliments under the table. Ha! 
ha! why that’s a famous idea! I'll do it at 
once! Why, what’s that!” as a murmur of 
voices came up from the garden. 

“0, ma’am,” cried Mary, bursting in, “ I’m 
afraid hing’s happened. Some 
or other among the gentlemen.” 

“Mrs. Torrington,” said Benson, coming in 
hastily, ‘I’m here, don’t be alarmed—but this 
encounter, if painful, could not be avoided. Your 
brother has been insulted by that scamp of a 
captain.” 

Here all the ladies rushed in, in a body ex- 
claiming: ‘O, Mrs. Torrington!” then as the 
report of two shots saluted their ears, they 
screamed in concert. 

“O, ma’am !” cried Mary rushing in, followed 
by some of the gentlemen, “he’s shot in the 
knee, ma’am.” 

“ It’s only his knee,” said Benson, soothingly. 

“Only his knee,” was the poor wife’s angry 
retort, “and Frank was the finest waltzer in 
Europe! O, my poor Frank !” she continued, as 
Mr. Torrington limped into the room, his limb 
bandaged with a handkerchief, and supported by 
Jenkins; “how mad of you todo this! But 
you are not seriously injured—the ball will come 
out ?” 

“ Perhaps so, but if not what does it matter ? 
If my leg must go off, why I must go also—but 
then you only lose a brother !” 

“How can you mock me at such an hour as 
this! I shall lose a beloved hushand.” 

“A husband !” cried Sheepshanks and Benson 
together. 

“Yes, a husband!” replied Mrs. Torrington, 
“T can’t tell stories now, sir.” 

“ Well, then, if—that’s your confession—” 

“Tt is, Frank—it is.” 

“ Why then, of course—that’s sufficient,” said 
the gentleman, coolly unwinding the handker- 
chief from his knee, rising and flapping his boot 
with it. 
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“ Why, you monster !” cried Mrs. Torrington. 

“ Perhaps so, but still I’m your husband !” 

“ But, perhaps, nae "Hl inform =, oe, what this 
trick means t” d d Sheep 

“ With the greatest willingness. It was a plan 
to recover certain unavowed rights, for which I 
saw but one means—our fictitious encounter. 
Plainly then, gentlemen, you see that I am this 
lady's husband, she can’t have another ; it’s very 
awkward certainly; however, I’ve no doubt 
she'll be very good friends with you, which is 





“You are the very man I want,” said the 
soldier, reining in his horse. “ You have just 
been drawn as a conscript, and we march almost 
instantly. You will have time only to bid your 
friends good-by, before we march.” 

No pen can paint Joseph’s astonishment and 
grief; but even this was redoubled, when a 
young vine-dresser, whom he knew, took him 
aside and disclosed to him the fact, that it was 
not he who had been drawn, but his brother, and 
that his father had contrived, by some deception, 





perhaps more than she could have promised had 
she married either.” 

“ Much more, dear Frank.” 

“ And now, Milly, a word with you. We've 
both been in fault, both had extreme ideas of life 
and enjoyment, and found that truth lies in a 
medium : so, as a separated couple, like a broken 
pair of scissors, are of very little use till 
they’re rivetted again, what do you say if we 
join hands and make a new outset?” 

“Well, I suppose it’s best. I certainly find 
there’s one use in a husband—he keeps off other 
plagues—if he is a great one himself.” 

“ And now that all’s renewed,” said Torring- 
ton, addressing the astonished company, “I sup- 
pose we must regard this as a second wedding- 
party. Come, Milly, love, we wont keep dinner 
waiting any longer, and let us hope that two 
years more of married life will produce no great 
change as the last two have done.” 

We are happy to state that Mr. Torrington’s 
wish was fulfilled, and our hero and heroine bid 
fair to be the model couple of their county, at 
the expiration of nearly twenty years, as they 
certainly are now atthe end of—well, a smaller 
number ! 








[Written for The Flag ofour Union.} 


THE CONSCRIPT'S BRIDE. 


BY ADAM BENNETT. 





Ramsttne about the French provinces a few’ 
years ago, I was powerfully interested in ayoung” 


peasant girl named Eugenie, who, the villagers 
had informed me, was laboring under a mild but 
settled form of insanity. She was very pale, éx- 
cept for a deep red spot at the top of her cheeks, 
that looked too much like the hectic of consump- 
tion, not to excite sympathy. Her brillidnt eyes, 
too, were preternaturally radiant, and her lips 
had a tremulous movement, as if she were talk- 
ing with some invisible being. There was an 
intense, eager look, that seemed to speak of 
some absorbing interest, to which every event in 
life had been made to submit. 

As I saw her each day carrying a bundle,’ 
which, from its nice arrang » 1 
contained work, I fancied her struggling to main- 
tain perhaps her parents, or at least some being 
dependent on her. The haste, too, with which 
she walked, as if to reach home as soon as possi- 
ble, made me imagine that she had come invalid 
there, to whom her p was i 





to substitute Joseph for Pierre. 

“ Are you sure ?”’ he asked, breathlessly. 

“ Certainly. I saw the name.” 

Joseph wept unrestrainedly. “I will go,” he 
said. ‘They want me to go away, so that 
Pierre can have my father’s property, when all 
I want is his love. Very well ; 1 will not thwart 
them. And look, Jacques, you must do me a fa- 
vor. Icannot take leave of Eugenie and her 
uncle, but when I am gone, go and tell them 
why and wherefore I am missing this morning.” 

Jacques undertook to change his resolution, 
by pointing out the injustice of the whole affair, 
but Joseph would hear nothing of it. A deep 
sadness mingled with a strong determination was 
upon his face, and he refused to permit Jacques 
to make any effort in his behalf. 

“No, let Pierre stay with those who love him 
so much. They will not miss me,” he added 
bitterly, as he turned away to follow the sergeant, 
to the place where he was to exchange his simple 
blouse for a military suit. 





The family at the cottage rose early. Eugenie 
prepared the breakfi Bread, which if not 
white, was sweet and palatable, a basket of 
fresh grapes, with the night dew still lying upon 
their purple sides, and some delicate preparation 





of eggs, were placed on the nicely spread table, - 


and Eugenie, in a light muslin dress, sat await- 
ing her uncle who had gone to call Joseph, whom 
he thought to be quite a laggard, for the first 
morning of the vintage. 

He returned soon, but alone, and wondering 
why he was absent, they sat down to the meal, 
and Auber went out to the garden as soon as it 
was over. 

“Has he come, uncle?’ the girl would call 
out occasionally, as she went round the house, 
performing all her little duties, and making it 
clear and fresh as a queen’s palace, and fragrant 
with sweet herbs and flowers. 

“Not yet,” the old man answered many times, 
and then she saw him suddenly start as if a 
thought had struck him. She watched him as 
he went peering into the thicket of vines, and 
again come forth, to look wistfully at the tiny 
pond, and she marked the look of deep anxiety 
that overspread his features. Then she knew 
that he was troubled about Joseph ; and she 
went out and begged hin to come ye and rest. 
Just as she had d in ng him, 
for he was ually unable to stand, they saw 








I often fancied her returning to one of those sev- 
en-story bujldingg i@aubich people are so apt to 
congregate in France, and, climbing painfully 
the long stairs, to give the sunshine of her coun- 
tenance to a lame brother or sister, or an aged 
father or mother. 

The time which she took for her walks, how- 
ever, deceived me. I was fancying her carrying 
home work at night, when she was in reality do- 
ing it inthe morning—so that I had got her 
place of residence located in my mind just where 
it was not. 

While I thought her in the large town, she 
was, in fact, in a very small suburb, and instead 
of living a hundred feet in the air, she was own- 
er and proprietor of a tiny cottage on the banks 
of a river. Instead of an invalid, she had a pow- 
erful protector in theghape of a hale, hearty old 
uncle, who took admirable care of his little niece, 
now the sole remaining one of his family. Here 
they might have lived comfortably, without the 
necessity of Eugenie’s labor; but the girl had 
had, for years, a mission to perform that had 
taxed all her energies ; and now that the neces- 
sity no longer existed, she was doing mechani- 
cally what had once been her pride and pleasure 
to perform. 

Years before, when Eugenie Martel’s father 
and mother died, her uncle Auber came to be a 
father for the desolate little maiden. He united 
his small property to hers, and helped her to in- 
crease her own income by the proper cultivation 
of her land, which he brought to yield tenfold 
what it had done in her father’s time. In this 
he was also assisted by a youth whom he had 
adopted into his affections from a boy, although 
the child had a father and mother living. 

Passionately fond of children, old Auber had 
never been blessed with a family, and now that 
he had found, as he had said, both son and 
daughter, his hap seemed complete. The 
young people called each other cousin, to please 
the good old man; and, indeed, Joseph lived 
nearly the whole time with his adopted relatives, 
sharing with them the produce of their vintage. 

Joseph’s parents, unfortunately, did not love 
him as well as they did the younger brother, to 
whom they would have been glad to leave all 
their possessions. They were even vexed to 
think that he would come home to sleep, and 
taunted him with the avarice of old Auber, who, 
they said, would not afford him a bed. 

In vain Joseph replied that the little cottage 
contained but three small rooms, and that they 
positively had not space for themselves. They 
persisted in deriding him, and, finally, he brought 
a tent to Eugenie’s garden, making a bed within 
it, of fresh, sweet hay, and sleeping there the en- 
tire summer. 

“We shall commence gathering the grapes, 
to-morrow, Joseph,” said Auber, one pleasant 
evening, as he left him to retire to rest. “There 
is a prospect of bright days for a week to come, 
and Eugenie is impatient to begin.” 

“T shall be ready,” was the answer. 

Whether the thought of his work kept the 
young man awake, or whether he was thinking 
too much of Eugenie, we know not ; but his rest- 
lessness was so great that he rose at last, and 
walked down the village street. Just as the 
gray dawn was breaking, a soldier on horseback 
met him. 








Pierre app’ 

“ He is our Joseph’s friend,” whispered Eu- 
genie, and she trembled without knowing why. 
She began to fear everything, and it was an ab- 
solute relief, after thinking of murder, suicide and 
all terrible calamities, when Pierre stammered 
out the real truth. It seemed asmall thing to 
what she had imagined. 

But when she saw how her uncle was suffer- 
ing, she began to realize all. Then came the 


‘ memory of the dear words that Joseph had spok- 


en’ to her the night before—kind, brotherly 
words, it is true, but pointing to a love such as 
she had long felt for one who was so utterly 
disdained by unjust relatives. 

Poor old Auber! Added to his distress about 
Joseph, he now had Eugenie sick with a fever 
upon his hands. He nursed her himself, 
although he had nearly all the harvesting to do. 
Words spoken in delirium told him how dear 
Joseph had become to his niece; and the old 
man’s heart was almost broken by the thought 
that he could not bring back the wanderer, and 
that she might die without even beholding him 
again. 

It was high noon, sultry and scorching; and 
the sick girl was panting for a breath of air. In- 
deed, Auber thought her near death. He could 
not resist making a single appeal which he 
thought might awaken her to the hope of life. 
He bent his head toward her, and whispered a few 
short but expressive sentences. The dull eye 
opened, brightened, even sparkled ! 

“ His release! uncle, how can I do that?” 

“O, by getting well again. We will cultivate 
our ground as much as it will bear, and the re- 
mainder you and I will earn. I shall make 
wooden toys, and you shall take in the fine em- 
broidery and the shell work taught you by the 
nuns.” 

Eugenie laid her hand upon her uncle’s, and 
smiled a grateful, happy smile. From that time 
she grew better, and, in afew weeks, she sat in 
the arbor which Joseph’s hands had twined the 
vines over, her eyes fixed intently on embroider- 
ing a square yard of the finest Cashmere. She 
was working for Joseph’s discharge. 

She did not neglect her newly regained health. 
On the contrary, she made every effort to pre- 
serve it; hoping to be the better able to carn 
that freedom “which she knew Joseph would 
value more than life. 

How well she succeéded may be told in a few 
words. The little sums that accrued from her 
labor, added to the uncle’s extra hours upon a 
neighboring vineyard, at length arrived at an ag- 
gregate large enough to cover the purchase of 
Joseph’s freedom from’ military service. The 
amount, in fresh, crisp notes, trembled in En- 
genie’s little hand, and was transferred to her 
uncle, who again transmitted it to the proper 
authority. 

O, what a weary, wearing time, it was to wait! 
For want of occupation, she became worried and 
uneasy, and her uncle besought her, with tears 
to go back to her work, lest the anxiety shonld 
again subdue her as before, to perfect indolence 
and grief. 

Poor Eugenie! She yielded; and sat in the 
little cottage with piles of shells around her, try- 
ing to fashion them into delicate boxes and has- 
kets, and choosing the prettiest for a box that 
should one day grace her wedding dressing table 


and hold her own and Joseph’s little ornaments. 
Meantime, Joseph was not to know that Eu- 
genie had tarnished the money for his discharge, 
but to think that it had come from some un- 
known friend in the province. 

And now the day arrives that is to see him re- 
turn. Eugenie tries to calm down her agitated 
spirits, and goes about preparing a little feast for 
the occasion. Her table is set once more for 
three persons, and it is loaded with the simple 
dishes of which Joseph was once so fond, and 
crowned with flowers he planted. And then she 
sat down with Uncle Auber to watch his coming 
—her nervous little hands dropping the shells 
every moment. 

“ Put them away, dear,” said the kindly old 
man who was almost as nervous as herself ; and 
she gathered them up with a smile, and began 
to arrange the bouquets. 

“ How is this, dear uncle t’’ she said, with a 
slight paleness about her lips. ‘Here is a 
meadow saffron among my roses and lilies !” 

“Ah, how did that happen? Well, never 
mind, love, the flower does not speak truth this 
morning.” 

“T cannot tell, uncle,” she said, absently. 
“ Perhaps, indeed, ‘my best days are gone,’ as 
the flower says.” 

Uncle Auber turned from her to the window, 
to hide the tear that started—for he too, drew an 
omen from the flower; and in so doing, he es- 
pied a speck in the distance, which on coming 
nearer, took the semblance of figures walking. 
There were two. One—the tallest, looked like 
Joseph, and soon he saw that it was indeed his 
adopted son. The other was a woman. 

He did not dare to tell Eugenie that he was 
coming, for he heard her quick breathing and 
knew how excited she would become. It would. 
be better, he thought, for her not to watch the 
approach. 

At lust, he could keep it no longer. He 
rushed out to the garden through which they 
must come, and Eugenie followed, like one in a 
dream. The soldier sprang forward and clasped 
both in one embrace, then turning, he drew 
another toward him while Eugenie lay trembling 
on his arm, and said simply, “ uncle, and cousin 
Eugenie, this is my wire!” 





In the cottage, tended faithfully by Auber, 
who is both father and mother to the poor girl 
now, Eugenie sits, folding up imaginary work, 
which each morning, she goes out to carry it. 
A napkin or a handkerchief, and a few shells, 
frequently comprise its contents, although she 
believes them to be rich embroidery and finished 
boxes, which she is to take out for sale. Ask 
her for whom she is thus working, and she will 
tell you, with a slight blush on her pale cheeks, 
that she has a friend in the army whom she is 
hoping to earn enough to get discharged from 
service. 

Thus far had I written out the life of poor 
Eugenie. Romancers may think I am about to 
spoil whatever pathos belongs to it; but the be- 
nevolent, matter-of-fact readers will rejoice when 
I tell them that a letter from Uncle Auber, re- 
ceived by a friend in Paris, tells us that Joseph's 
German wife died last year, and that a new hap- 
piness has driven the paleness froin Eugenie’s 
cheek and the cloud from her life. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES! 

We have now on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
liant stories, in bound form, richly dlustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according to law We will send 
single copies by mail, post paid, for twenty cents each, or 
siz copies, post paid, for one dollar 


THE GIPSEY BRIGAND: or, Tas Camp or rar 
Sigrra. A tale portraying the life of the wandering 
sincali, in the heart of Sunny Spain, written in our 
author's best vein, and maintaining its interest to the 
end. Written for us by........ Dr. J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Conspimators or Uvpa. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rich in 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac- 
ter. Written for us by..F. CLINTON BARRINGTON, 

THE VENETIAN BUCCANEER: or, Tux Proruer 
or THs Boumern Wap. A Tale of ye Time of Joseph 
Il., of Germany The scenes of this story are laid 
mainly in Venice and in the oS oe goes on the 
boundary of Bohemia, and depict incidents of thrilling 
nerve and interest. By oeenen SYLVANUS CORB, Jn. 

FITZ-HERN: Tar Rover or tae Inism Seas. A 
Tale of Galway Bay. This is a hye p he of tl cote footed 
of Ireland, and narrates events 01 cr 
lover of rol B PF. chino PARRINGTON, 

THE QUEE OF ‘THE SEA: or, Our Lapy or tus 

Ocean. A mS of love, Brite and ¢ Chivalry. This isa 
story of the Buccaneers of the 17th century, and is 
fraught with the sauguinary re of those times. 

By. cccccce vcogeceessccescends ED BUNTLINE. 
TURKISH SLAVE: , Tan x” mB Dwar? oF 
ConsTantTinovts. This isa ovety of the Kastern world, 
narrating graphically scenes and events in the Orient 
with lifelike fidelity and iluatrating pc iliarities of the 
Turkish character. By 9% NANT MURRAY. 

THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Txs Srasisn Cava- 
uzx. A Legend of Old mane "irhis is a most charm- 
ing story of the time of Philip Le KFT the days of the 
enon errr VANUS COBB, Jn 

THE ROYAL GREENS: or, phe Scout or THe Sus- 
quenanna. A Tale of tragic interest in the Valley of 
Wyoming, daring the days of our ae neat co 
Mes Di avskgtakerievaginas De. J. H ROB SON. 

OCEAN MARTYR: Tae Honrer ae or 
Vinainia. This is another favorite Revolutionary Story 
of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is so popular. 
B SYLVANUS COBB, Jr. 

‘TCH OF THE WAVE: or, Tux Roven’s Car- 
tive. This isa true sea story, written by a by ae non 
man. It is as captivating & nautical story as Cooper's 
famous Ked Rover. By..Carpt. HENKY P. CHEBVER. 

PAUL LAROON: or, Tas Scovnce or THe Awtiuses. 
This story is one which has been republished by as un- 
til we now present the fifteenth edition, and is said 
Mr. Cobb's best 


SYLVANUS COBB, Je 
LARE: or, Taz Qvapnoow oF Lovistana 


This is a graphic and romantic story of the land and 
ten, full of adventures and incident, developing a plot 
of much variety. By...... LIKUTENANT MURRAY. 


CAPTAIN BELT: me, Tas Buccanezr ov tue Gui 
A romantic Story of the Sea and the #hore. a is 
another of those gusnie ae stories for which o 
thor is famous CLINTON B ARKINGTON, 

RODERICK THE ROVER: 
Waves. A romantic fire es ¢ Buccaneer ti 
thrilling interest ° LIEC TENANT WU rT ytd 

THE SMUGGLER: or. Tur feceers or roe Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of vivid incident, with « 
deeply interesting plot. By... . SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA; or, Tux Kev Cross 
AND THe Cegscest. A story of Boston Bay and the 
Mediterranean A nautical romance of vivid interest and 
great ingenuity of plot. By FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE BLACK KNIGHT; or, Taz Wawvenixo Bone 


mias. This is a characterietic romance of the ee sag 
ghireley; written in our suthor's usual irr and 
By.. .-Da. J H. ROB eed 


IVAN ‘THE SERF : « or. Tne Roestan avy Crmcasstan. 
This is » well-toid and highly grapinic tale of life, do- 
mestic and mil xa fo in Russia, Turkey and Circassia 
Be AUSTIN C. BURDICK 

THE SEA LION: or Tr Pav ATRRR OF TIE PENoRsooT. 
This ie a story of ocean life, told in the author's usual 
style of interest. By...... SYINANUS COBB, Jn. 
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Port's Corner. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union } 
SERENITY. 





BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


There are some spots through which these feet undaunted 
May yet with pleasure stroll; 

Still are there hours in which I bear no haunted 
Or weary soul! 


There are some thoughts which roll no waves of sorrow 
Across this stormy breast; 

But like angelic blessings, thence I borrow 
A heavenly rest! 


There are some skies whose bright and beaming azure 
No horrent tempest mars, 

And, almost showing heaven through each embrasure, 
What lucent stars! 


And there are friends whose faith and love, still crescent, 
Are holy, pure, and high. 

Blest omens, nevermore to grow senescent, 
Or wane, or die! : 


Dear souls, sweet ministers! the heavens may languish, 
Earth blaze from east to west, 

But ye shail hold my heart in every anguish, 
First, last, and best! 





PRESENTIMENTS. 
O, did you never lie upon the shore, 
And watch the curled white of the coming wave 
Glassed in the slippery sand before it breaks? 
Even such a wave, but not so pleasurable, 
Dark in the glass of some presageful mood, 
Had I for three days seen, ready to fall. 
TRNNYSON. 





A LIBRARY. 
See tomes on tomes, of fancy and of power, 
To cheer man’s heaviest, warm his holiest hour. 
Turn back the tide of ages to its head, 
And hoard the wisdom of the honored dead. 
Spragus. 





DESIRE. 
The wish to know—the endless thirst, 
Which even by quenching is awaked, 
And which becomes or ble: or cu! 5 
As is the fount whereat ’tis slaked.—Moors. 





Domestic Story Department. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A JOURNAL. 





BY MARGARET VERNE. 


June 4th, —. 

Henry MarsnHatt loves me! How many, 
very many times I have repeated the words to 
myself since the blessed knowledge came to me, 
—half-believing, in my great happiness, that I 
was in the midst of some beautiful dream, which 
some wretched, dread reality would soon bring 
toa close. And to-night, sitting here by my 
window, with the soft breath of this June twi- 
light upon me, and glancing from this page out 
where the golden trail of the sunset spreads along 
the west, I repeat the words over and over again, 
fearing if Ido not keep them constantly alive 
upon my lips, they will fade into a beautiful myth, 
leaving me just as the sunset is leaving the west, 
slowly, steadily, and surely—placing me once 
more in the cruel hands of distrust, uncertainty 
and despair. 

And yet, in four short weeks, I am to be Hen- 
ry’s wife. Within reach of my hand lies a 
letter from him, saying that he will be with mo 
in a few days, and assuring me in words how 
very dear Iam to him, and how bright his fa- 
ture looks since I have told him that I will 
share it with him. O, how strange it seems that 
he should take one like me to his heart to love 
and cherish throagh life—one who has neither 
beauty nor wealth with which to endow him, only 
the first love of her woman’s heart! I used to 
say sometimes, when the might of this affection 
flooded my whole nature, and I could not shut 
out the truth of its existence, that God would 
not permit it to be lost—that by its own strength 
it must yet win me a sweet return. To-night it 
seems that my “faith has made me whole”— 
that my heart called out to Henry’s before his 
eyes had learned to rest upon me with pleasure. 
To-morrow Bertha Neal is coming here to re- 
main until after my marriage. Years ago, when 
we were school-girls together, and when our 
friendship first commenced, she promised if I 
was ever married, to be my bridesmaid. Little 
either of us thought that I should require her 
services so soon ! 

Beautiful, beautiful Bertha Neal! There is 
a sadness at my heart as I write of her—a cow- 
ardly fear, chilling with its icy breath the sweet 
trust that is all in allto me. She is more win- 
ning thanIam. The music of her voice goes 
out onlytocharm. The light of her eyes—but, 
no !—how idly, how foolishly I am writing! As 
though a man like Henry did not know his own 
heart! As though a friend like Bertha would 
steal from me the sweetest joy of my woman- 
hood! They may be natural—these misgivings. 
True love is always jealous, and the fact cannot 
be gainsayed that Bertha is very, very beautiful, 
while I am very plain. And more, Henry is a 
great admirer of beauty. It isso dark that I can 
hardly see to write. Indeed, it seems a shadow 
has caught my pen’s point, and that I am spread- 
ing it over the page. To-morrow Bertha will be 
here. 





June 5th, —. 

Bertha came to-day, and I have not yet quiet- 
ed down under the excitement which her coming 
caused me. I have not met her before for three 
years, and in the time she has grown more beau- 
tiful than I had dreamed she could. Otherwise 
she has changed but little. She still retains the 
sweet simplicity of manners which was so 
charming in her years ago. My heart sank 
within me when I looked upon her this morning, 
bur to-night I am wiser, stronger, and I trust 
better. 

I received a letter from Henry by the morn- 
ing’s mail, in which he tells me that he will be 
here with his brother in a little more than a 
week, and that Charles (who is very like him) is 
exceedingly anxious to meet me. I have been 
joking Bertha, telling her that I was sure Mr. 
Charles Marshall’s coming would be a wonder- 
fal event in her little life-history, and that I was 





allowing myself to dream a great deal about her 
future, which I was certain would in some slight 
way of relationship be entangled with mine. 
From that she went on to tell me of the picture 
she had drawn of the man who was to be her 
husband, if indeed she ever married. Had she 
ever seen him? I inquired. She gave her lip a 
pretty curl as I asked the question. I was too 
near marriage to be trusted with her confidence. 
Besides, she did not know but she had been de- 
scribing my own husband-elect, and in that case I 
might grow jealous. I shook my head a little 
dolefully, I fear, yet smiling all the while as 
lightly as I could. 

“Tf I had Mr. Marshall’s miniature, ‘would I 
not show it to her? She once knew a gentleman 
by that name, and she had an impression that he 
resembled him,” she said, reaching her white 
hand out of the window, and grasping a rose 
that was nodding up and down in the breeze. 

“A beautiful rose-tree,” I said. ‘“ Mr Mar- 
shall planted it for my aunt two years since, and 
it has thrived wonderfully,” I added, as I rose 
to go for the picture. 

“Indeed!” A little flush quivered over Ber- 
tha’s beautiful cheek as she spoke, and she drew 
a spray of blossoms softly towards her. When 
I returned with the miniature, she had one of 
the roses upon her bosom. 

Did he look as she imagined? I asked, as she 
bent her eyes down steadily upon the features so 
dear to me. 

“Yes—no—she could hardly tell. I’should 
have her opinion on the morrow. She was too 
weary to tell her own thoughts, and if I would 
excuse her, she would lie down during the after- 
noon.” ‘ 


man for an escort, because they were generally 


In the east there is already a faint tinge of light. 





so absorbed in their own thoughts and 
that they did not find time to misconstrue every 
word which she uttered. 

“See what an opinion Miss Neal has of you, 
Sir Charles,” said Henry, one morning, after a 
like confab, previous to setting out on a horse- 
back excursion to the next town. 

“T shall not permit it to craze me, however, 
since by it I am allowed this pleasure,” he re- 
plied, lifting me to the saddle, and smiling up 
into my face with his large, proud eyes. 

I glanced at Bertha. Her lip was curled 
scornfully. ‘We are all pleased then,” she 
said, turning to Charles. 

“ Pleased!” he repeated, bending his head 
towards her slightly; and then turning to me, 
he added in a low tone, while Bertha seemed 
aggravated because she could not hear his words 
distinctly —“ ay, delighted is the word.” 

I was not happy during that ride, though I 
believe I had never been gayer. Bertha seemed 
overrunning with wild exuberance of spirit. 

A few mornings after, my bridal robe was 
sent in from the city, and while we were all ad- 
miring its exquisite make and fashion, Henry 
turned to Bertha, and said : 

“T would like to see you in such a dress, Miss 
‘Neal. I am sure it would be singularly be- 
coming.” 

“Possibly it would,” she answered, coloring. 
“ Lenora, will you allow me to test the truth of 
Mr. Marshall’s opinion ?” 

Bertha in my wedding robe! My heart sank 
within me at the thought. But I could not re- 
fase her, and so said: “Certainly,” with as 
good a grace as was possible. 





I begged her pardon for my thoughtl y 
which had not granted her the first moment of 
rest since her arrival, and she had travelled two 
days in coming to me. At tea-time I stole softly 
to her room to see if she had awakened. She 
was sleeping quietly, pressing with one hand the 
white rose to her bosom. Ah, for the happiness 
of my own heart, I dare not solve the little puz- 
zle which Bertha is placing before my eyes. 





June 6th, —. 

To-day I answered Henry’s letter of yesterday, 
and as I was near its close, I asked Bertha, who 
was sitting beside me, what I should write of 
her to Mr. Marshall, adding, that my friends 
had, of late, grown to be his as well. I was 
startled by the rapid earnestness of her reply. 

“ Tell him nothing—nothing of me,” she said. 
“O, Lenora, as you love me, do not even men- 
tion my name to him !”” 

I looked up at her in blank surprise, without 
answering. Her face crimsoned in an instant, 
but still she said, in answer to my look of inquiry, 
and with a carelessness which seemed to me 
feigned : 

“ Wouldn’t I make a splendid actress, Le- 
nora ? I have had serious thoughts that way, 
let me assure you.” 

“ Actress indeed !” I answered, musingly. 

“Don’t look at me in that way, dear,” she 
went onin the same light tone. “It’s only a 
whim of mine. But really I wish you would 
not mention my name to Mr. Marshall. Of 
course, you are at liberty to do as you please 
about it, but that is my wish—if, indeed, you can 
call the fancy by so dignified a name.” 

“T will not.say anything about you,” I replied, 
turning to my writing again. 

Bertha bent down and kissed me, and then 


ing to her it was indeed! And as she 
stood before me looking so radiantly beautiful, I 
contrasted bitterly my appearance with hers. 
My form was equally as good, but I had no such 
brilliancy of complexion—my features could not 
boast such perfection. I turned away with a 
sigh. It seemed a sad omen, that she should 
‘wear my bridal dress before me. And to make 
it still more painful, she stood up beside Henry, 
and said, laughingly, to me: 

“ See, Lenora! How well I can take your 
place !” 

God knows at that moment I felt how com- 
pletely she was taking it! And so the mystery 
has'been constantly before me, until last night 
the worst came, as I had known it must come. 
The knowledge is joy now, in comparison to 
what it would have been three months hence. In 
the evening Henry proposed a walk, which I 
excused myself from joining, urging the plea of 
excessive weariness. Well, then, would Bertha 
go? he asked, turning from me. 

“Certainly,” she said. “She had been idle 
all day, and of all things a walk in the clear 
moonlight would be most delightful. Would I 
be lonely if she went ?”” 

“O, no,” I answered. 
will keep me company.” 

But for once Charles proved poor company. 
He seemed restless and uagass,jistening with an 
absent air to whatever I said, and answering as 
though he was communing with himself, instead 
of minding my remarks. After a while he went 
out upon the portico, leaving me alone to myself 
in the parlor. His manner affected me strangely, 
and as time wore on, I grew as restless as he 
had been, and following his example, left the 
parlor, and strolled down one of the garden 
paths. Where could Henry and Bertha be, I 


“Charles, I presume, 





went gently from the room. §S hing very 
like a tear fell upon my unfinished letter. I put 
my hands to my eyes in surprise, forgetting how 
rapidly the heart languages its griefs and fears in 
these little pearly drops. I will not be so weak 
again. 


Jane 20th, —. 

Ihave not found time to write since Henry 
and his brother came, though many times I have 
longed to do so. This little journal seems like 
a faithful friend to me—one who knows all the 
secrets of my heart, yet never betrays them. To- 
night, late as it is (past midnight), I must and 
will write. My heart will break if I do not. 

The day on which Henry came, I was very 
unhappy, in spite of myself. Bertha and I were 
sewing on the portico, when the carriage stopped 
before the gate. Like one bereft of her senses, 
she flew in at the door, and before I had an op- 
portunity to detain her, ran up to her room. 

“ Bertha!” I called. 

She leaned over the b as I repeated 
her name, and her face was lovelier than I ever 





before had seen it, in its strange wildness of ex- |, 


pression. 

“Don’t call me now, Lenora dear,” she 
pleaded. “I will not stay from youlong. Go.” 

I turned away, puzzled more than ever by her 
manner. Indeed, I was so unhappy, that the 
embarrassment I had feared would.be upon me 
when they came, was the farthest thing from my 
thoughts. I was so pied with specul 
upon Bertha’s conduct, that I did not notice for 
atime, how very like each other the brothers 
were. When I had time to go to, Bertha, I 
found her quite herself again, and ready to 
laugh with me at the rapid exit,she had made 
from the portico two hours before. Quite her- 
self, 1 said, but I had forgotten when I wrote 
the words, the curl that -her lips took, when, 
drawing her arm within mine, I led the way to 
the parlor, or the quiet haughtiness of her man- 
ner as she returned the greeting of Charles, or 
the quick change from coolness to cordiality 
which came over her as she rested her white 
hand in Henry’s warm grasp. I resolved to 
watch her narrowly—a strange distrust conquer- 
ing the better elements of my nature. Heavens! 
had I been content to see “through a glass dark- 
ly,” I should not have known to-night this 
wretchedness and despair ! 

In all our excursions—all our walks, rides 
and sails, strange to say, Bertha has been Henry’s 
companion instead of Charles’s. If such an 
arrangement were objected to, she would play- 
fully say that it was nothing more than fair that 
we should be separated then, since in so short a 
time we were to live exclusively in the light of 
each other’s smiles ; and that for her part, she 
always preferred a married or engaged gentle- 





dered? It was very late for them to be 
walking. Glancing at my watch I saw that it 
was past eleven o’clock. At that moment I 
heard voices. I followed up the sound, which 
led me down a path so thickly shaded with trees 
and shrubbery that the moonlight could scarcely 
find an opening through which to shine. ‘“‘ That 
is not Henry’s voice,” I said to myself, listening 
eagerly as I came close upon them. “Iam 
sure it is Charles speaking.” But the next mo- 
ment told me how wrong was my impressi 


It is spreading far over the purple hills. Morn- 
ing upon earth, yet my soul wanders in the 
gloom of a starless night !— 





June th, —. 

Icame into Lenora’s room a few moments 
since, and found her sobbing over the pages of 
this journal, looking so white and wild as to 
quite startle me. I have read her secret in her 
written words, though she bade me like one mad, 
to leave her and her griefs alone. Poor, doubt- 
ing, abused child! That she may always know 
how much she has wronged me, I will tell my 
story upon the leaf beside hers. 

True, true, dear Lenora, I have been puzzling 
in my manner since coming to you. And more. 
Ihave kept perseveringly from you all knowledge 
of my love for Charles (not Henry) Marshall ; 
well knowing that in your jealous friendship for 
me, you would do everything in your power to 
right matters between us.—We have known each 
other for years, and for years have loved each 
other, though we were both ignorant of each 
other’s real feelings, until last evening. He sup- 
posed that I was coquettishly trifling with him, 
and I believed that he, in his vanity, had read 
my heart plainly, triumphantly glorying in the 
conquest he had made, while his hand and 
heart were pledged to another. But now, thank 
God, I know that his betrothal was one of hand, 
not of heart, brought about by a scheming, no- 
tional uncle, whom perhaps you will remember 
as his guardian after his father’s decease. 

Henry has known his brother’s secret, and 
last night while I walked with him, he spoke to 
me about it. When we were nearing the house, 
on our return, we met Charles, and before I was 
conscious of Henry’s purpose, I was left alone 
with him. We walked to the spot where you 
found us, my jealous darling, and then followed 
a most delightful (to me, at least,) and mosi 
happy confession! You listened to part of it, 
sweet—and dear me, how your poor heart did 
twist itself up with our exclamatory explanations ! 
That is all, unless I add that Charles insists on 
ordering me a bridai robe precisely like yours. 
What would you say, Lenora, if I should tell 
you that I have consented for him to do so? 
Now you are happy, I am sure, and will not go 
back to L— Institute as a teacher.—But I must 
go for Henry. You deserve a heavy punish- 
ment for your sin. No—you need not plead. I 
shall tell him every word of it! Bertua. 

P. S—I stepped rather abruptly into the 
library a few moments since, and witnessed by 
the means, a very sweet tableau. To give you 
an idea of it, I will ask if you ever saw the 
“Lady of Lyons” played ?—and if so, do you 
remember the meeting in the last scene between 
Claude and Pauline ? From that imagine wheth- 
er orno I really did see Henry Marshall with his 
arms about my little friend Lenora Roberts. 

Well, really ! B. N. 





BELIEVE. 


Dr. Johnson could not find the primary mean- 
ing nor the origin of the word believe. It 
was formed from the Gothic Be-lifian, which is 
something by which a person lives. Whena 
— believes anything, he adapts his life to it. 

ence the great significance of this word. When 
a man Fees to believe Christianity, and fails 
to conform his life to it, he thereby shows that 
he does not believe what he professes. There 
are many such persons, to whom Plato’s use of 
the word opinion may be correctly applied. 
Plato said that “opinion is the half-way house 
between ignorance and knowledge,” and a great 
many opinions take their final lounge in the do- 
minion of ignorance.— Watchman and Reflector. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


They come—the merry summer months of beauty, song 
and flowers; 











“ And you have loved me all this while? O 
dear, dear !” sobbed Bertha. 

“ All this while, darling, though I have hardly 
dared to look upon the truth myself.” 

“ How like Henry !’” I said in my heart. 

“And does your brother know anything of 
this?” 

“ He mistrusts it, as he cannot well help doing. 
He knows of our former acquaintance. And 
have you guarded your secret from Lenora?” 

“ Have 1?—yes jealously guarded it, though 
I am sure she has watched me narrowly. 0, it 
has been so terrible, so terrible !” 

“ Hush, darling Bertha! You shall not suffer 
longer. As I live, you are dearer to me than 
everything else on earth. This engagement 
shall be broken. God knows I do not love her !” 

“Tam so happy—and I am so miserable!” 

Idid not stagger under the knowledge as it 
came to me at that moment. Some women 
would have swooned upon the spot ; but it seems 
to me that I was never stronger than when I 
turned back, walking firmly into the moonlight— 
O, how it mocked me! As I gained the house, 
I heard footsteps behind me, and while I went 
up the steps of the portico, some one called my 
name. The voice was Henry’s. For once I did not 
heed it, but went hurriedly tomy room. I could 
not bear to have him tell me then, what he had 

just told Bertha. I must grow calmer first, I 
must steady the rapid pulses of my heart back 
again into their old measured beat, so that they 
would not betray me. I could no longer be my- 
self. A pride that was new and strange must 
pilot me across the black waters of despair. I 
shall go away to-morrow. Ihave written a note 
to Henry, telling him how free he is—how free 
he should have been long ago, had I but known 
his heart. 

Only a few days ago, I received a letter from 
the Principal of L— Institute, asking me ear- 
nestly to return again to my old situation as 
teacher there, promising that my salary should 
be greatly increased. I thought that I would 
answer it by sending my wedding card. Little 
did I think then, that I should accept the propo- 
sal so soon! My life will go on smoothly there. 
I shall never, never dream again! 0, this bitter 
reality that is upon me! O, this weight that 





seems crushing out my very life! 


They the gladsome months that bring thick leaf- 
ness to the bowers; 

Up, “eey heart, and walk abroad! fling cark and care 

Seek silent’ hills, or rest thyself where peaceful waters 
glide. Wii Morusewa.. 

Carnations. 

Like the auricula, the carnation has long been a favor- 
ite flower, not only for the beauty but for the delightful 
fragrance of its blossoms. The varieties, which are very 
numerous, are arranged under three heads, viz.: flakes, 
having two colors, with their stripes running quite 
through and along the petals; bizanes, irregularly spot- 
ted, and striped with not fewer than three colors; and the 
picotees, spotted, with fringed or senated petals. The 
mode most in use for propagating the carnation is by lay- 
ering, the easiest as well as the surest method. It should 
be performed while the plant is full blown. Select the 
proper shoot, strip off a few of the lower leaves, and then 
make a slight incision a little below the suitable joint. 
This done, peg the shoot down and cover it with fresh, 
rich soil, leaving the tip above the surface. In about a 
month the layer will be found to be nicely rooted, and 
can be severed from the parent plant. 





Facts in regard to Flowers. 

As flowers feed upon ‘the sap in their vicinity, the great- 
er the abundance of this prepared food, the more perfect 
will be their development; or the fewer the flowers ona 
given branch, the more food will they severally have to 
nourish them, and the more* perfect they will be. The 
beauty of flowers will therefore be increased either by 
abundant supply of food, or by a diminution of their 
numbers, or both. The beauty of flowers depends also 
upon their free exposure to light and air; hence it is that 
flowers produced in dark or shady, confined situations, 
are either imperfect or destitute of their habitual size ahd 
beauty. Keep the plants, then, moist and well exposed 
to the sun, and they will thrive finely. 





Dablias. 

The best soil for Dahlias is a compost of equal parts of 
sand, loam and « little peat, which may be enriched with 
part of an old hot-bed or decayed leaves. Manures of 
any kind should be used very sparingly , as too much will 
cause the plants to put forth large, coarse leaves, and the 
blossoms will neither be large nor of brilliant colors. Am- 
ateurs would do well to remember these facts. 





Menziesia. 

Little heath-like plants, formerly included in the genus 
Erica, natives of Europe and North America. The most 
common kind, St. Daboec’s heath, is found wild in Ire- 
land. The flowers are larger and more beautiful than 
those of the common heaths. They are quite hardy. 
Peloria. 

A curious variety of the common tosd-flax. Thrives 
best in poor soil and an open and exposed situation—and 





that one trait recommends it to ali gardeners 


Mester’'s Virnir, 


It fe customary in some parts of the country, either 
upon railroads or steamboats, to exact only half fare from 
ministers of the different churches. One pleasant day 
po ng 8. stood upon the upper deck of his steamer, 
tolling the last bell previous to her departure, when he 
was accosted by a serious looking individual in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

‘** Are you Captain 8. ?"” 

“Tam, sir,” saki the captain, with a turn of the head 
and a quizzical glance. 

“ What ’s the regular fare to Louisville?’ 

** Two dollars and a half.”’ 

‘* Well, captain, I am a Methodist preacher. What 
will you charge me?"’ 

rpg | in a deep study for a moment, the captain 
seemed to take the measure of our clerical friend, and re 
plied, in his peculiar, decided tone: 

“ Well, I guess we shan’t charge you a cent more than 
anybody else.’’ 
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A Spaniard having stolen a horse from an Indian, the 
latter convicted him of the offence by a very ingenious 
plan. He complained toa judge, who had the Spaniard, 
with the horse, brought before him. The prisoner swore 

mal belonged to him, and that he had always 
had it; so that the judge did not find himself in a posi- 
tion to convict. He was even about to return the horse 
to him, when the Indian said, ‘* If you will allow me, I 
will prove that the animal belongs to me.” Immediate! 
he pulled off his cloak, and covering the horse's head, 
asked the Spaniard of which eye it was blind? The rob- 
Ser was much embarrassed at the question; but, never- 
theless, not to delay the court, he replied at hazard, that 
it was the right eye. The Indian, uncovering his 
exclaimed, *‘ The horse is not blind either of the right > 
or the left.” The judge immediately decided that 
animal was his. 
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Mr. Davenport, a North Carolina editor, shot at Dr. 
Shaw, and the ball through the doctor's eoat and 
vest, as the papers ee ‘* without doing him any harm.”’ 
This is an the worldly prosperity that attends 
upon those who sell ye Passed through his coat and 
vest without doing him any harm! How unlike the his- 
torical Gascon. The Gascon drop t, anda friend, 
not deigning to stoop, but wishing to be polite, stuck the 
point of his sword into his hat, and handed it to the Gas- 
con. ‘ Parfandious,” the Gascon, “I would rather 
you had stuck the point of the sword into me.”’—“* Why?’ 
said the king, who stood within hearing. ‘ Because,” 
said the Gascon, “I have credit with a physician, but 
none with a tailor.” But this is the United States, and 
Dr. Shaw is not a Gascon. 
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The number of words in the English language exceed- 
ing six syllables in length is very small. ‘* Honorificabil- 
itudnity,” which is to be found in an old dictionary, is 
the only English (?) word of eleven syllables that has ever 
come under our notice. In other languages still longer 
words are to be found. ‘‘ Don Juan Nepomuceno de Bu- 

‘jonag' Agog ha,” was the name of a per- 
son employed in the finance department of Spain a few 
hori ago. He ought to have been appointed superinten- 

ent Kami, Not 4 ira,” OF 
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of “ Arad dj looyou,” two estates in the 
East Indies, respecting which a law-suit was pending in 
= English courts while he was administering Spanish 
inances. 
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At —— College the senior class was under examination 
for degrees. The Professor of Natural Philosophy was 
badgering the boys in optics. The point under illustra- 
tion was that, strictly and scientifically speaking, we see 
not objects, but their images depicted on the retina. The 
worthy professor, in order to make the matter plainer, 
said to the wag of the class: 

‘*Mr. Jackson, did you ever actually see your father?” 

Bill replied promptly, ** No, sir.” 

“* Please explain to the committee why you never saw 
your own father.” 

* Because,” replied Mr. Jackson, ¥e ely, ‘‘he 
Pe any ph oh aes 
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The Norwich Bulletin tells a story which the world 
may exercise its judgment in believing or doubting. It 
is this:—At a clam-bake of 2 Sunday school, one of the 
gentlemen there present dropped his gold watch into the 
pit with the clams. He had so much confidence in the 
mechanism, that he let it remain till the clams were thor- 
oughly cooked, when it was taken out with a shovel, and 
put aside to cool. It kept on running during the trial, 
and is as good a watch as ever! 
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An old Revolutionary soldier named Be: ‘in John- 
son, some years my Be struck by ligh 
was 
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Distress, even when positive or superlative, is still only 

. “Such is the pressure of the times in our 
town,” said a Birmingham manufacturer to his agent in 
London, ‘that we have good workmen who will get up 
the inside of a watch for eighteen shillings.”—‘ Pooh, 
to London,”’ replied his friend; 
“we have boys here who will get up the inside of a chim- 
ney for sixpence!”’ 


—~ 


An old Dublin beggar-woman asked a lady, the other 
day, for @ halfpenny. I’ve nothing for you,” said the 

» “but if you go to the soup kiteben, you "li geta 
pint of excellent soup.’’—*‘ Soup is it ye mane?” bawled 
the indigent mendicant. ‘Do you cali that stuff soup? 
Sure, and I'll just tell you how they make it—they get a 
quart of water, and then boil it down toa pint, to make 
it strong.” 
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—— — cores, ats celebrated French actress, 
larring in the provinces One evening. after th 
fall of the curtain, the beaux assembled aceuna to om 
gratulate her. ‘Ah, gentlemen,” said she, ‘to lay 
that part well, one ougnt to be young and beautiful, id 
“0, @,”’ answered one, the sharpest of the beaux, 
“you have proved the contrary !”’ 
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A gentleman named Dunlop, being present at a 
where one of the company had made Ph mor puns agri 
names of the persons present, remarked that he had never 
heard his name punned upou, and didn’t believe it could 
“There is nothing in the world more easy, sir,” 
. “Just lop off haif the name, and it 


To resuscitate a drowned Englishman, place a piece of 
Toast beef under his nose; an Irishman, a will of Lascodiy 
a Re~tcoman, @ halfpeony; a Welshman, a few leeks; & 
Sipe —_ of tad @ Spaniard, some fresh 
; an ol an offer of marriage; a Yankee 
tempt to pick his pockets. : ai 


Fair cousin—You don't mean to say you're going to 
smoke, Charles, and there are pr ehecdi| a the Aan 

Charles—Well, as I don’t see any gentlemen among 'em 
to kick up a row, I think I may as weil take a whiff. 








The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE 

This long established and well known weekly paper 

after thirteen years qualled prosperity and pop: ity 

has become a ‘‘ household word "from Maine to California 
the fireside ©f rich and poor, in town and 

country, all over the wide extent of the United States, 

It should be # weekly visitor to every American home, 


07 It is just such » paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle 
(7~ It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with 
new , and ins neat and beautiful style 

t is of the mammo’ » yet contains no adver. 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages 

It is devoted to news, 

discoveries. 
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Cal tales, poems, stories of the 
oo, , miscellany, wit and humor 

ep Me pe| edited by M. M. Ballou, who has 
eighteen years of editorial experience in Bos’ 
(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply ta- 
veresting pages mot one vulgar word or line 

C7 It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country. 
(0 Ita tales, while they absorb the 
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provoke in the young an ia- 


qui: ing spirit, aed to their stores of know! 
Ite columns are free from politics and al! jarring 
|, ite object to make home happy 
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popular s favorite throughout the country 
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Ratered according to Act of tm the 
by MM Bariov, in the Clerk's Oftice © 
District Court of Massnohusetts 
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The Scourge of the Caribbe: 


bY WALTER CLARENCB, 
on of “Tus wires oF THe neers 
aT LINFan OF Papua,” * THO WHITS LAPT ol 
‘THR DOUBLE TRAGEDY, " me ’ 
CHAPTER L 
ul ViIsueRMeN. — THR 
sity BESCUB. 


Towaxy nightfall one day ~ th 

of fishermen who * 

oar Bo gor So beach in the Galf 
few miles distant from the city of 

had their attention attracted towar’ 

suddenly hove in sight, and who. 

peared to be directed toward # poi 

not far from where they stood. 

It soon became apparent that th 
der easy sail—as it is technically 
single-reefed topsails, with top-¢» 
over them. 

“ Now, if yon chap's bound for 
observed one of the fishermen, * 
considerin’ this heavy cross ses, 

from the nor’ard and west'ard, ar. 
last night—he oughter keep the b: 
to the nor’ard, or he tl not be © 
the p’int, and if he gow inside 
rent ‘ll drift him down on 
” 


“ Or stick him hard and fast 
leeward,” said another fisherme 
¢ Maybe, Axpoine, he wants » 
posed a third. “ Like enow b 
the coast. S'pose we go out an 
might do a sarvice, and, at the | 
few honest dollars.” 

The party proceeded imme’ 
their boat, but they had sear 
getting her into the water, wh. 
the brig was suddenly thrown - 
ently they perceived that the «- 
in lowering a boat from the # 
Temporarily suspending their 
toward the brig with astonishm 
depicted upon their features. 

“ Surely,” said one, “the . 
a fool as to trust to an open ) 
seaway as this, and the brig 
off the land, at least 1” 

“ He must be mad or dran) 
the respouse of one of the ap: 
“If she cseapes getting * 
she'll never be able to get ov 
It would be tough work for 
boat.” 

Farther colloquy was int: 
jety with which the fishertn 
gress of the boat, whieh bh 
side, and was seen, sometim 
of a mighty wave—the dark 
of the oarsmen, and of two 
the stern sheets, distinetly 
cold, gray sky—and then, 
sight as she planged deep | 


"The brig’s top-gallant se 
up, as she was brought t 
clear of the sido—they w« 
squared, and the vessel 
entirely opposite to that » 

aed. She was now * 
wind, her head poimting 
eoust of Florida. 

Leaving the honest fist. 
to watch with eager ger 
dangerous progress of Ur 
the reader on board the 
learn the cause of the boo 
from the vessel in sach © 

The brig was a hands 
dred wns varthen. fF 
eorsting craft, though 
pres of everything o8 & 
masts and apare—the * 
and the unusaal numlx 

scarcely favored this + 

eal eye would have seer 

pot o mans -war, test! 
that she we engaged 
tion, since only two on 
were visible upon ber 

ghe appeared to be il} 

lence to others, oF w& 

stack 

a captain and or 

ja deck frocks and 

: the ouly 

















